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HOLLY AND IVY. | 


LEARNED writer, Mr. Clement A. Miles, has just 
produced an extraordinarily interesting book about 
Christmas. He first treats of the ritual and tradition 
belonging to Christianity, and then gives an account 
of the Pagaa survivals which belong to it. In the 

course of the latter part of his dissertation he says very finely 
that ‘“‘ English popular custom has connected particular plants 
with the winter festival in a peculiarly delightful way; at 
the mere mention of holly or mistletoe the picture of Christmas 
with its country charm rises to the mind—we think of snowy 
fields and distant bells, of warm hearths and kindly merry- 
making.” Thisis striking the right chord, and, indeed, the treat- 
ment of Christmas throughout is entirely sympathetic, although 
the book makes it evident enough that much water has passed 
under the bridge since Charles Dickens revived the old rollicking 
Christmas in the early sixties. The writer of to-day looks 
upon it with different eyes. He sees the merriment and the 
feast making not only as a celebration of the birthday of Him 
who founded the Christian religion, but as a universal charac- 
teristic of humanity. In lands into which Christianity has not 
penetrated, and in times long antecedent to it, are to be looked 
for many of the roots of the customs that we know. Of course, 
the story about the mistletoe is often repeated from Pliny, 
how the white-robed Druid cut it with a golden sickle, and how 
it was caught in a white cloth and two white bulls sacrificed 
with prayer. Its ancient name signified “ all-healer,” and, 
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curiously enough, in Celtic speech it still bears that signification ; 
while in Welsh it has the name of “ the tree of pure gold.”’ 
Why and how it came to hold this position is to folk-lorists and 
archeologists a matter of doubt. It has been suggested that 
the white oxen of Pliny’s time may have replaced a human 
victim, and that the cutting of the mistletoe was preliminary 
to the felling of the tree on which it grew, whose soul was sup- 
posed to be in it.. The custom of kissing under the mistletoe is 
characteristically English, and perhaps may be a survival 
of the licence often permitted at folk-festivals. In the inns o/ 
Lower Austria and the Raetian Alps there lingers a custom akin 
to the English kissing under the mistletoe. People stav late 
in the inns on New Year’s Eve, the walls and windows being 
decorated with pine twigs, and a wreath of the same greenery 
hangs from the centre of the roof. In a dark corner hides 
a masked figure known as “ Sylvester,” old and ugly, with a 
flaxen beard and a wreath of mistletoe. If a youth or maiden 
happens to pass under the pine wreath, Sylvester springs out 
and imprints a rough kiss. When midnight comes he is driven 
out as the representative of the Old Year. Holly in this country 
seems always to have partaken of something of the sacredness 
of the mistletoe. In Northumberland it was used for divination 
Nine leaves are taken and tied with nine knots into a handker 
chief and put under the pillow of a person who desires propheti: 
dreams. In the old carols holly and ivy are put into a curious 
antagonism which Mr. Miles thinks is connected with the contest 
of the sexes. He quotes a very pretty fifteenth century caro 
to make good his words. It is that in which Holly and Ivy 
‘ make a great party "’ who should have the mastery “ in land 
where they go.’’ The Holly claims it because he is “ free anc 
jolly,” and the Ivy because “‘ 1 am loved and proved”; but 
the end is that of knight and lady, as Holly “ set him down or 
his knee, with the words, ‘I pray thee, gentle Ivy, say me nm 
villainy, in lands where we go.’ ”’ 

Closely associated with the green decorations of Christmas 
is the Christmas tree. This is not a very old institution, a 
in the home of its creation—Germany—it obtained to its present 
immense popularity only in the nineteenth century. In that 
country the Christmas-tree is a great institution. Mr. Miles 
says it is simply a thing of beauty and radiance. No utilitaria 
presents hang from its boughs ; they are laid apart on a table 
and the tree is simply splendid for splendour’s sake. He thinks 
that the German’s reverence for the Weih nachis baum has come 
down from some dim ancestral worship of the trees of the wood 
land. In England, its use did not become general till after the 
vear 1840, when Queen Victoria and Prince Albert had a Christ 
mas-tree, and fashion quickly followed in their wake. Next 
to the mistletoe, the great institution in England was the Yuk 
log, which, unfortunately, has gone out of fashion in thes: 
davs of small grates and sea-coal. It must have had a very 
great vogue in the time of Herrick, who sings as no other has 
done, how his merry, merry boys bring the Christmas log to 
the firing. The Yule log was to England what the crib was t 
Spain and Italy. In the ritual of Christmas it was essential 
that it should be kindled with last vear’s brand, which Mr 
Miles considers to be “a distinct suggestion that the lighting 
of a log at Christmas is a shrunken remnant of the keeping 
up of a perpetual fire.”” In the days of tinder-boxes, anyon 
who could not get a light found it hopeless asking their neigh 
bours for one between Christmas Eve and New Year’s Dav, so 
strong was the superstition that it was unlucky to let light leave 
the house between these festivals. 

It is the fate of all things in these days to be explained 
by the folk-lorist and the archzologist ; but in this case the 
explanations themselves are so fascinating that they add to, 
instead of detracting from, the interest. The Christmas that 
it was the custom to call old-fashioned carried us back only a 
couple of thousand years; but those Pagan usages stretch 
backward to a far more remote point in human development. 
They point to beliefs and superstitions that have now faded away; 
to a time when men believed that while the winter storms were 
howling the spirits of beast and tree moved about, and those 
long dead hovered about the windows and came for entertain- 
ment to the hall where food was set for them. 


‘ 


Our Portrait Lllustraiion. 


UR portrait illustration is of the Countess of Ancaster. 
() Lady Ancaster is the eldest daughter of the late Mr. 
W. L. Breese and Mrs. Breese of New York, and married 
Lord Ancaster in 1905. 


*,* Jt ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would jorward the corre- 


spondence at once to him. 
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NCE more tbe last grey days of December are passing 
away and carrying us nearer the great domestic 
festival of the year. The manner of its celebra- 
tion changes, but the spirit does not. If, instead 
of playing blind-man’s buff in an old hall lit by 

wax candles and flames from the glowing Yule Log, modern men 
and modern maidens seek diversion elsewhere in the gaiety 
of a restaurant dinner or in the invigorating air of the snowy 
Alps; if we do not slide and drink toddy as they did in the 
jolly days of the Pickwick Club, but perform miracles with ski 
or play break-neck freaks in a toboggan, it is all done with heart 
as light as any that beat in the distant past. We rejoice to 
think we have readers of every sort—those who keep Yule in 
the ancient fashion of their fathers, calling up a vision of the 
past in halls twined with holly and mistletoe and ivy, playing 
the old games and singing the old songs, and those who, accord- 
ing to the newest fashion, pursue the flying hours with flying 
feet. To one and all, whether they are in country grange or 
town residence, in Britain or abroad, we, conscious that the 
invisible bond between us grows ever stronger, wish a Merry 
Christmas, and may it be the prelude to a Happy New Year 
and many of them ! 


The death of Mr. Whitelaw Reid furnished the House of 
Commons with one of those occasions when it is seen at its 
best. As an assembly, it has an unparalleled faculty for 
appraising the character of a public man at its real value, and 
there is something more spontaneous and natural in the British 
method of eulogising the dead as a prelude to the business 
of the day than in the more formal ceremony which is usual 
in France. Nor could any eloquence be more fitted for this 
purpose than that of Mr. Asquith. During his term of office 
as Prime Minister he has developed a stately dignity not unlike 
that of Mr. W. E. Gladstone ; but unlike that great rhetorician, 
his sentences are compact and his discourse brief. His aim 
appears always to be to put his meaning into the fewest possible 
words, and these words are chosen with a fine sense of style. 
His speech was well worth the phrase in which Mr. A. J. Balfour 
described it. It was ‘‘a noble tribute ’’ to the virtues of one 
who has been a sojourner with us during several Administrations. 
It contained a very practical proof of the esteem in which 
this country held Mr. Whitelaw Reid in the offer to send the 
remains of the Ambassador home in an English battleship. 


Many good and sufficient reasons could be given for award 
ing this honour, which may almost be compared to offering the 
Abbey to a British statesman. Mr. Whitelaw Reid in this 
country not only represented a nation which is of our own blood, 
but he devoted all his energy to making even more intimate and 
enduring the good understanding between the United States 
and Great Britain which had already begun to prevail when he 
took up his Ambassadorial duties. It would be impossible 
to better the language in which Mr. Asquith explained this. 
He told the House of Commons, and no doubt interpreted the 
general feeling in doing so, that Mr. Whitelaw Reid had been 
our kinsman and also an honoured and welcome guest. He 
told how sympathetically the great American had entered 
into the spirit of English life ; how,he acquired our traditions 
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and entered into our domestic interests and celebrations. He 
followed a long line of highly distinguished men who have filled 
the position of American Ambassador, and Mr. Asquith was 
justified in saying “ that none of them has more fully entered 
into the spirit and maintained its special authority than 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid.’’ If there was any other man who could 
have said these things as well, it was Mr. Balfour, but there 
was nothing left for him to do except to endorse the eulogy 
which had just been spoken. 

Very great interest will be felt in the new experiment 
which the Board of Agriculture are making in Cheshire. There 
they have installed Mr. Paynter, a young poultry-keeper who 
thinks he can make poultry-keeping a lucrative employment 
for the small holder. His devotion to this kind of livestock 
has long been known, and probably was born with him. It 
took practical shape some years ago, when he stayed for a 
summer on the Farne Islands for the purpose of making experi- 
ments on feeding poultry. On those wild islands, with which 
he and his family have intimate associations, he learned a great 
deal about birds both wild and tame. It may be remembered 
that some vears ago we published in these pages an article 
by him and some account of his proceedings. He afterwards 
conducted an experiment for the Duke of Northumberland ; 
then he went to Hampshire and took a small farm for the purpose 
of working out his ideas on a large scale ; finally, last year he 
worked out a very interesting experiment at Hounslow on a 
meadow of a few acres. As far as his work goes, it shows 
that poultry-breeding for the table is a difficult and hazardous 
occupation if carried out on a large scale, but if carried out on 
a small scale it may be successful. 


WILD GEESE. 
When the dying reed whispers and thrills 
In her bed by the side of the lake 
To the gentle night wind from the hills 


And the wildfowl awake. 


When the woodcock flits solemnly out 
From the glade where she hid in the sun 
And the snipe with a hoarse little shout 
Flickers off to his fun. 


When the duck rustle high on their way 
To the plentiful pools of the night 
While I kneel to the deathbed of day 
(My quarry in sight). 


Where a quivering string in the West 

As if plucked by the hand of a Diinn 
Fills the air with the Harps of the Blest, 
There the wild geese come in. 


Then—lI fling up my arms in my lair, 

Then—I fling up the flame-stricken sleet, 

And the wildest wildfowl of the ai 

Falls dead at my feet. Ws Be 


Naturally, it will be asked what this means to the small 
holder. Mr. Paynter’s contention is that with about a hundred 
and fifty pounds capital he could make two hundred pounds 
a year, and that, indeed, is what he proposes to do in Cheshire, 
and he thinks the estimate well within the mark. In looking 
over the figures of the Hounslow experiment, we are inclined 
to think that he will succeed, but we are by no means so confident 
that others could do so. Mr. Paynter is a young man who has 
inherited a love of birds and has studied them consciously or 
unconsciously from his childhood. He is of a very inventive 
mind, as was shown by the many simple vet most useful devices 
that he had tor simplifying the work at Hounslow. With him 
cleanliness and fresh air are points in a religion almost, and 
under no conditions could chickens have been more beautifully 
clean than those which he had at the end of the season. The 
only question is how far an average small holder who has neither 
his knowledge, his intelligence, nor his training could work 
a method which does not depend on any secret process, but 
purely and simply on unceasing care and unceasing watchfulness. 
It should be added that Mr. Paynter has hitherto worked only 
pro bono publico. . 


It can scarcely be pretended that the problem of rural 
housing is brought nearer to a solution bv the conference that 
was held at Cambridge Guildhall on Saturday ; but something 
has been achieved in the way of bringing the facts clearly before 
the public. The main difficulty is that the agricultural labourer, 
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who is paid on an average something under a pound a week, 


cannot afford to pay a commercial rent for his cottage. A 
place fit for him can scarcely be built for less than two hundred 
pounds. Of course, we know all about one hundred pound 


and one hundred and fifty pound cottages; but those 
who are practically concerned with the matter will not dispute 
the assertion that a satisfactory cottage very seldom costs less 
than two hundred pounds to build. Now, a return for a cottage 
should not be less than seven and a-half per cent. After the 
landlord has done the requisite repairs and paid his rates and 
taxes, he will not find himself the gainer of more than five per 
cent., and that surely is not an unreasonable rate of interest 
for money invested in this way. It would mean for the labourer, 
however, a rent of about fifteen pounds a year, or somewhere 
between five and six shillings a week. This is approximate to 
the rent of workmen's dwellings in town, where a labourer 
is lucky if he can get a dwelling for seven shillings and sixpence 


a week. 


On commerical grounds, then, cottage-building offers no 
inviting prospect, and the question is, How can it be done ? 
Che labourers are the servants of the farmer, not of the owner 
of a typical estate. If their wages are raised, the additional 
amount must come out of the pockets of the tenants. This is 
quite a recognised fact, but some who profess to be the friends 
of the farmers say that they in their turn must go to the land- 
lords and ask for smaller rents because they have to pay larger 
wages; and now, at last, we come to the insurmountable 
difficulty. During the vears of distress land rents went down 
so very low that there were few estates in the country which 
did not become embarrassed in consequence. Recently there 
has been some slight improvement. Those who have not sold 
their land are not yet in a position to lay out capital in 
unremunerative ways, and it should not be forgotten that the 
country owes them a debt of gratitude, because their resources 
were strained during a very critical time in the history of 
agriculture. The only way out that we can see is by some 
method of State loan. Building by local authorities is being 
very zealously advocated in some quarters, but it is open to 
very grave objections which need not be discussed here. 


With the increasing demand for all kinds of paper, the 
discovery of new sources whence it can be obtained is of more 
than passing interest. The current issue of the Kew Bulletin 
contains details of experiments which have been made with a 
plant known as Hedychium coronarium, a native of the 
Himalayas, Ceylon, Malacca, Central America, West Indies, 
New Zealand, Mauritius and West Africa. It is also found 
growing abundantly in a wild state in Brazil, though not a 
legitimate native of that country. The paper, which is made 
from the pulped stems of the plant, is stated to have greater 
tensile strength than the strongest Manila papers produced, 
and can be made to bear ink and possess parchment qualities 
without any sizing or other special treatment. As the plant 
grows very freely in the swampy districts of Brazil, whence 
the examples used for experimental purposes were obtained, 
there will be no lack of raw material, and the discovery should 
have a far-reaching effect in the printing and publishing business. 
Of even greater interest to those who have our rural industries 
at heart is a separate note in the same Bulletin to the effect that 
paper can be made from the marram grass, which is a native 
of this country, and used extensively as a sandbinder on our 
coasts. The pulp obtained from this has a short tear, which 
resembles in feel and external appearance the pulp produced 
from esparto or chemical aspen wood pulp. 


Mr. John Galsworthy, like the chivalrous knight-errant 
he is, has laid his lance in rest and ridden forth to rescue the 
animals we eat from unnecessary suffering at the time of death. 
In other words, he has started an agitation for the establish 
ment of public abattoirs in our chief towns, much in the same 
way as they have them on the Continent. The crusade is a 
humane and praiseworthy one, but we hope that Mr. 
Galsworthy will follow it up as reasonably as he has com- 
menced it. We wonder, by the by, if as a preparation to 
writing these articles he himself visited the slaughter-houses, 
and thus obtained first-hand evidence of the cruelty he alleges. 
rhere is one sentence which makes us feel doubtful. It is 
his reference to pigs “ driven in gangs into a small space and 
there killed one by one, while the others squeal in terror round 
their dead bodies."" We once heard a butcher pouring ridicule 
upon an allegation very like this. He told how fearfully a pig 
will scream when it is having its nose wired—a perfectly harm- 
less operation—and how the creature never knows what is 
happening when it is “stuck.”” The picture of a lot of pigs 
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squealing in terror round a dead comrade is not at all true to 
nature ; most animals, when one of their comrades is killed 
far from being terrified, proceed to eat it. Cannibalism is th 
rule rather than the exception. 


It was a very instructive anecdote told by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury on Saturday of a great German statesman who 
while he was in this country, wished to understand three particu 
larly English institutions. One was field sports, the second 
was the working of the National Church and the third was th: 
secret of the great public schools. It was the third that seem 
to have struck the Archbishop most, and he pondered carefull) 
about his answer to the German statesman, coming to the con 
clusion finally that it was “‘ the naturalness, the simplicity 
the straightforwardness, the total absence of mystery whic! 
belonged to our public school life, that gave it its mair 
character.’’ Certainly the public school is an efficient institu 
tion for reproducing these results, and “forty years on’ 
many of those who heard the Primate (he was speaking to th: 
King’s Scholars at Canterbury) will recognise the wisdom © 
what he said. 


The Chief Constable of Sussex has found it advisabk 
to send out a notice, by means of the local policemen, to al 
keepers of poultry in the county, warning them to be especiall\ 
on their guard, at this time, against marauders of the chicken 
houses. It is a notice which is all the more worthy of attentio1 
because there used to be, indeed, there still is, a saying in tha 
county that “‘there are no chicken thieves in Sussex.” | 
appears, by the light of the Chief Constable’s pronouncement 
as if that legend would have to be regarded as historical. It 
point was that in a county where everybody, in a general wa‘ 
of speaking, was a keeper of poultry, as is the case in Sussex 
the profession of chicken thief was not one which could b 
followed with advantage because every hand was turned agains 
it. It is possible that in these days of bicycles and motors tly 
thieves may invade Sussex from without its own borders; bu 
however that may be, the warning indicates that thev are active 
and it may be supposed that their activity is not restricted 
and that other counties may wisely take warning likewise. 


LAVENDER IN MY PILLOW. 
There was lavender in my pillow, 
For all of a winter night 

My heart went dreaming of summer 
And gardens of dear delight. 

White lilies in shaded closes 
Brimmed over with sweet perfume, 
And scents from a thousand roses 
Were filling the dreary room. 


Then on, past the quaint-cut yew trees, 
The Pansies and Mignonette, 
I went with a joyous singing, 
Though surely my eyes were wet. 
Till there, by the sunny arbour 
I found You,—I held You fast. 
Oh Love! It was good to meet You 
In Lavender-Land at last ! 
Fay INCHFAWN. 


Without in any way grudging him his promotion to be 
Deputy-Master of the Mint, agriculturists of every class, fron 
the landowner down to the labourer, will regret the removal! 
of Sir Thomas Elliott from the post of Secretary to the Board 
of Agriculture. During his twenty years of service he made 
friends of everybody and enemies of none. It came to be 
recognised by those who had grievances or troubles that the, 
always had a sympathetic friend and adviser in the Secretary. 
That makes them all the more anxious as to the appointment 
of his successor. By a coincidence that may be either acci 
dental or designed, the promotion takes effect at the ver\ 
moment when the Secret Land Enquiry is declared finished 
and the report almost ready to appear; when, in fact, an 
announcement has been made that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has fixed the day and speech in which will be 
unfolded the new plan of land reform. It is quite possible that 
means may be taken to ensure that the new Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture will be in sympathy with the latest land 
policy of the Government. We earnestly hope this will not 
mean the appointment of a party politician. Sir Thomas 
Elliott, as Secretary, had no politics, and we hope as much will 
be true of his successor. 
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ONDERING that art of war which had been his trade 
since the days when, a boy with a little sword in hand, 
he rode with the host before Lille, Marshal Saxe 
could find it in his heart to regret that armour had 
ever gone out of fashion. Cuirass, tasset and 

pauldron would, said he, save a man from cut and thrust, 
would still keep many a bullet from its billet in man’s flesh. 
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ARMOUR OF SIR JOHN SMITH. 
By Jacob Top) 


It was not for those vile guns that the soldier had put off his 
harness. The Marshal knew better—men wore their armour 
long after saltpetre mingled with charcoal—it was for easing 
their lazy shoulders. Armour could yet do good service if 
you could find men to wear it. And, besides, added the 
Marshal, “ rien n’est si beau.” There you have the reason that 
makes antiquaries of us all at the sight of a steel harness ; 
“nothing is so fine”’ as that wonder of shining plates which 
gave the port of Mars to the man sheathed in it. “ Nothing is 
so fine.” The country squire of old time knew that well. In 
his hall there might be no war harness but the old steel cap 
and frayed jack hanging on the wall among the dog-leashes 
and the bow tackle. Yet when he came to order his tomb in the 
parish church, and the brass or alabaster effigy, he would have 
himself pictured in armour from top to toe. The memory of 
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HARNESS. 


that gear and the bravery of it lingered long ; if we look among 
the prints for Marshal Saxe himself we shall find that the artist 
has dressed up the warrior in the harness that was so fine. 
The Horse Armoury draws more sixpences to the Tower of 
London than do the crowns and s\ eptres and Cullinan diamonds, 
Yet it is an old story how the ancestral armour of the Lees at 
Ditchfield lay rusting in an outhouse until the steward sold it 
way to the brazier at ten shillings a hundredweight. But for 
that sale, Lord Dillon, the late Warden of the Tower armoury 
might have inherited the rich suits made by Jacob Topf for Si 
Harry Lee, Eliz tbeth’s champion. It is a much newer story— M1 
fioulkes, author of ‘The Armourer and His Craft,’’* is, it seems, 
the first to tell it—how the dons of New College, Oxford, within 
these five-and-twenty vears, have gained a few shillings by 
to the marine store dealer of two half suits of armow 
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ARMOUR OF KURFURST MORITZ. 


By Matthaiis Frauenpreis, 1548. 
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PARADE CASQUE, AFTER NEGROLI. 
Middle of XVI. Century 





Circ 13600 
AND GILT, 


stamped with the college marks. One would willingly have 
the names of those dull dominies ; somewhere in conservative 
Oxford there must be the remains of a pillory to which the list 
might be nailed. 

In spite of all our reverence for these suits of armour which 
stand up like substantial ghosts, husks whose kernels are 
knightly dust, the archeologists have not yet given the last 
word of instruction to the 
novelists who need harness for 
their champions. It is more 
than half a century since Mr. 
Hewitt of the War Office pub- 
lished the third volume of his 
admirable treatise; Lord 
Dillon’s valuable essays, scat- 
tered through volumes of the 
Archeological Journal, are still 
the only notable addition to 
Hewitt. Mr. ffoulkes, in his 
new volume on “ The Armourer 
and His Craft,” acknowledges 
his debt to both of these 
pioneers. Mr. ffoulkes, how- 
ever, obeys his title - page. 
His text is the armourer’s 
craft, and, leaving the his- 
torical development of fashions 
in mail and plate, he is able to 
fill his book fairly with the 
tale of how armour. was 
wrought and enriched and 
proved and cleaned, with dis- 
course of armourers’ metal, of 
the leather and linen that 
reinforced iron and of the 
cotton stuff that padded the 
enduring body under the harsh 
plates. 

To the Englishman who 
was coaxed towards his his- 
tory book by way of the 
schoolboy’s novel of war and 
tournament, all this should 
be mightily entertaining. It 
is clear enough that, though 
Mr. ffoulkes has read other 
men’s books to his advantage, 
he writes as one who has him- 
self gone to the armoury and 
learned with his own fingers. 
There is practical knowledge 
here that must have cost him 
many a greasy jacket. So he 
has come to the root of the 
matter, that the fashion of 
armour did not change for 
fantasy, as do the large hats 
in the Rue de la Paix. It 
changed, cunningly, with the 
development of the art of 
fortifying the soft body of a 
man against hard knocks. 
He has learned the Darwinian \RMOUR OF HENRY VIII. FOR FIGHTING ON FOOT IN THE LISTS. 
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rule of the 
armoury, the 
survival of the 
plates fittest 
for their work. 
Following 
Lord Dillon, 
Mr. ffoulkes 
shows you the 
beautiful _ fif- 
teenth cen- 
tury harness 
of Sigmund of 
Tirol side by 
side with the 
suit wrought 
by a Brescian 
hammer in 
1668 for the 
young king 
of France. 
The one, 
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light and lovely in every line as a dragon-fly’s casings, is the 
armour for a prince who must play the knight’s move on the 
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board and 
ride among 
the lances. 
The other 
is a steel 
shelter for a 
sacred person 
who will not 
charge at 
the head 














of his 
cavalry. 
his one 
whe 


visit the 
nearer 
trenches; 
and the 
Court painter will see him prancing among his marshals on a 
hill from which the board can be viewed. Of the armourer he 
asks a set of plates that will keep him out of peril of a musket- 
shot at long range, and this he has, a useful, bullet-proof suit 
that, for all the snuff-box engraving of its surface, is unlovely 
as the umbrella of low comedy. That is the lesson of 
every suit of jousting 
armour. An Italian armouret 
clothes Charles V. for parade 
as a Roman emperor for a 
stage-play, leaving his gouty 
knees naked above his Roman 
boots. But this was not the 
guise in which Titian painted 
Charles on the morrow of 
Miihlberg. German smiths 
in Augsburg or Innsbruck 
may, in the pride of the 
hammer, turn out work 
whose ornament, wrought in 
high relief, breaks the ancient 
rule of the glancing surface 
that turns point and edge. 
But the fighting captains 
knew well enough in what 
harness a man should ride 
campaigning. 

All this you may learn 
from Mr. ffoulkes, who is 
keen and earnest to teach. 
Bring him a harness and, 
without doubt, he would arm 
you in it as handily as any 
German harness-master. He 
could lay his fingers readily 
upon charnel and_ locking: 
pin, upon the strap that must 
be pulled through the buckle 
and the bolt that needs a 
spanner to tighten it. 

‘By hammer and hand,” 
ran the old hammer-man’s 
boast, ‘“‘ all arts do stand” 
and Mr. ffoulkes will say no 
less for the craft than that 
all the applied arts followed 
in the train of the leade1 
whom the armourer locked 
up so safely in his plates. 
[he armourer, according to 
a quaint argument of Mi 
ffoulkes, wrought his best for 
the kings and great com- 
manders because they “ real 
ised the importance of the 
individual,” because “up to 
the sixteenth century, the 
individual and personal fac 
tor’ of the leader “ was of 
supreme importance in war.” 
3ut kings and commanders 
of little worth might wear 
better plates than a Chandos 
or a Hawkwood: surely one 
may say that they had the 
armourer’s best work because 
they could pay for it. It 
would, indeed, be easy 
enough to argue that the 
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“ personal factor ”’ of leadership counted the more as the Middle 
Ages were left behind. Was the “ personal factor’ of Boney 
or the Duke a light matter? As for the leader’s part in the 
battles of bow, bill and sword, one may bring up the word 
of one who, horsed and harnessed, had seen the old war with 
his own eyes Philippe de Commines has written down fo1 
us his belief that victory in his day was a matter to be left 
by commanders to the Lord of Hosts, seeing that the wisdom 
of one man was not enough to govern a number of men fighting 
in order of battle. 

The general reader, who has a right to find a book about 
armour a readable book, may well bless Mr. ffoulkes for his 
lack of pedantry. Of armour as of heraldry we have had too 
many books whose lean learning is padded out with strange 
words. Mr. ffoulkes has learned enough to write in plain 
Knglish. His far-fetched words are saved up for his fifteen 
pages of Polyglot Glossary of Words dealing with Armour and 
Weapons, pages which would perhaps have been better away. 
It is of no great value, this Glossary, so carelessly put together 
that, in the case of half of his strange words, the author does 
not even signify the language from which he takes them for 
translation. The translation itself is not over - scholarly. 
“Mell” and “‘ maul”’ are not vet obsolete words ; our “ mallet,”’ 
a little maul or mell, explains them; Mr. ffoulkes, with his 

mace or 
clue; is 
Fuessine 
vaguely. On 
the other 
hand, “ bas- 
ton,” which 
signifies any 
sort of stout 
rod, stick, or 
club, is here 
elaborately 
described 
as al mace 
“with poly- 
gonally cut 
head.” Our old kings ordained 
special justices to deal with the 
ruffian “ trail- bastons”’;: would 
Mr. ffoulkes hold that they 
hanged up only those footpads 
whose clubs had “ polygonally 
cut heads”’? A “tabard” is 
insufficiently translated in a 
Polyglot Glossary as “ the coat 
worn by heralds”’: one might 
as well explain “ boots”’ as “ the 
foot-covering worn by highway- 
men’”’;: Chaucer will tell Mr. 
ffoulkes that ‘“‘tabard’”’ is also 
“the coat worn by ploughmen.” 
In such a Glossary one looks 
at once for the test-word, that 
precious word “ Lamboys,” which 
an antiquary discovered long ago 
in a volume of Hall’s Chronicle. 
Doubtless it was but an early 
printer’s error for “ Jambeys,” 
which are greaves for the legs; 
but as a modern antique signify 
ing steel skirts it has had two 
generations of active life among 
the pedants. Mr. ffoulkes comes 
halfway through the test; he 
knows well enough that Lamboys 
is suspect and a ghost of a 
word. But, says his Glossary, 
‘see Jamboys.”” We turn to Jamboys, doubtful of that 
spelling, and find the old mistranslation fitted to it: 
‘ Jamboys: skirts of plate.” Mr. ffoulkes is not yet quite 
clear of that fatal Chronicle. He is happier handling his 
metal than in touching the Latin and French of printed 
book or puzzling parchment record. Someone has found 
him a Paris account book with a payment in 1322 to 
one Adam—Ad@e armentario—for making gambesons; the 
Latin suggests to Mr. ffoulkes that a female, one “ Ada,” 
was employing her slender fingers on that coarse work. And 
even a practical armourer, contemptuous of bookish accuracy, 
should not be found explaining that 1559—which is five years 
before the poet’s birth—was “the year when Shakespeare 
wrote of armourers accomplishing the knights of Agincourt 
with busy hammers. This at least is no printer's error, but 
the author’s idea of the date of ‘“ Henry V.”; for this 
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Shakespeare quotation is filed among his illustrative docu- 
ments between the dates 1544 and 1562. 

A last word may be said of the pictures. Those who have 
this handsome book have a whole armoury at hand upon the 
shelf. Better pictures of harnesses have never been given to 
us than these admirably-printed photographs which show 
the very armourer’s mark on the plate, the lightest touch of 
the graver upon the steel. 


*“ The Armourer and His Craft,” by Charles ffoulkes (Methuen.) 


KENNEL NOTES. 


THE CHURCH AND THE DOG. 

HE death of the Rev. G. Laurie Fogo at the age of sixty- 
four came as a severe shock to all who had known him, 
for a kindlier man or better sportsman never walked. 
Many years have now passed since I first met him, and 
in all that time I never heard him say a harsh word of 

any person. He only joined the Kennel Club eight years ago, 
but long before that his was a familiar figure at shows and field 
trials. He was more closely identified with Scottish terriers than 
any other breed, but his tastes were catholic, a shooting dog 
appealing to him with especial force. We all know the keen 
interest he 
took in the 
Horsham and 
District Dog 
League’s ex- 
hibitions and 
trials. Quite 
recently he 
was present 
at the re- 
triever meet 
ing of this 
society. Not 
the least 
engaging part 
of dog-breeding is the friends it 
brings one, attracted by the pursuit 
of a mutual hobby. Few sports 
are more truly democratic. It is 
impossible to classify doggy men 
for they come from all ranks and 
every occupation. The Church has 
always taken a prominent part in 
the game, the names of any number 
of clergymen leap to one’s mind 
in surveying the past years. There 
was a time, no doubt, when dog 
showing was looked upon as being 
“not quite respectable,” when a 
man’s neighbours viewed him with 
a mild suspicion, at the best 
thinking him a trifle eccentric 
All that feeling has passed away, 
however, and the owner of a large 
kennel no longer incurs distrust. 
No one would be rash enough to 
say that shady practices are alto 
gether extinct, for no matter how 
widely the Kennel Club may spread 
its net, or how small the meshes 
of this net are, some people will 
be found sufficiently unscrupulous 
to do things altogether con- 
BLACK PRINCE. trary to the spirit that should 
govern all kinds of sport. This 
is unavoidable so long as human nature remains in an tm- 
perfect state. 
BUYING AND SELLING DOGS. 

Probably the main opportunities for divergence from the 
truth occur in connection with the sale of dogs. What are the 
ethics that should govern our dealings with others, especially those 
who may be in a condition of ignorance ? Supposing a dog we wish 
to sell has any defects, ought they to be disclosed to a purchase 
who has not enough knowledge to enable him to detect them ? 
To my mind, the question admits of but one answer. The pur- 
chaser should be told the whole truth, and left to make up his mind 
In nine cases out of ten this is the course that would be pursued 
by breeders. The inexperienced should take it for granted that a 
first-class dog cannot be acquired for a few pounds, and if anyone 
tries to convince them to the contrary, they may assume that h« 
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is either a fool or a knave—most likely the latter. Some men 
habitually pay too much for their stock, although they may have 
been exhibiting for years. It happens occasionally that an in- 
different judge will put high up in the prize-list a still more in- 
different animal, who is promptly claimed at his catalogue price 
by someone who thinks he has a bargain, and never wins another 
prize. It is just as well, however, that the public should 
understand that the winning of a prize does not necessarily 
make a dog a good one, unless they know the circumstances. As 
I have said, the judge may have been incompetent, or for some 
reason or other competition may have been negligible. Now and 
again we have seen the title of “champion ”’ carried by dogs not 
worth more than a third prize at the utmost in any decent com- 
pany, their qualifying wins having been registered at out-of-the- 
way shows that failed to attract a fair and representative entry. 
A useful working principle to bear in mind in buying unshown 
stock is that a puppy of accredited parentage in most varieties 
should be worth five pounds when he is ready to leave the maternal 
nest. For this sum we cannot expect to get a “ flier,”’ but, on the 
other hand, we might feel aggrieved if he developed any radically 
bad faults. In some of the less popular varieties prices rule lower 
than this. I am only speaking of the average. In certain breeds 
the difference between the best and what one may call the misfits 
is much more sharply marked than in others, the litters failing to 
exhibit as great a uniformity of excellence. 

The wise breeder will not give a guarantee with puppies, the 
utmost he will say being that as far as his knowledge goes they are 
sound and healthy. These facts should be patent to any buyer, 
unless he is exceptionally stupid, for it is easy enough to see whether 
or no a puppy looks well. One that is thin and unthrifty, with 
harsh and staring coat and a tight skin, should be avoided. He 
may only have worms, or he may be one of those naturally bad 
doers who will always appear to suffer from malnutrition, however 
carefully they may be fed. The ordinary man has no place for 
such. Even supposing internal parasites are the source of the 
mischief, one does not want to buy trouble when there are plenty 
of well-conditioned whelps about. The demand is rarely so great 
that if one kennel fails to harbour the ideal it cannot be found in 
another. If you are hopeful of buying a prospective prize-winner 
of a variety that is not familiar to you, the only thing to do is to 
deal with a man of acknowledged probity, and accept his word. 
He will probably give you good value for your money. Puppies 
have a habit of changing so much that only he who has bred a 
number of litters can forecast with any degree of ac curacy the future 
development of the youngsters. A. CROXTON SMITH. 


A CHRISTMAS DAY . 
' - IN THE ALPS. 


HAT was that beating, drumming noise? Of 
course, hot-water pipes, Switzerland —- winter 
sports. Quite so, and most gloriously. The 
heating apparatus might drum till it deafened 
me, and still I should only bless it for having 

wakened me _ early enough, that Christmas morning, 
to revel in anticipation over all the joys in store. Last 
night we had arrived too late and tired to reck of anything 
but food, tub and bed. Gross materialists all of us. To-day 
we should be more spiritual-minded and worthy of our beautiful 
surroundings. And that reminded me; I had not seen them. 
Yesterlay the snow had been falling heavily during our long 
sleigh drive up, and that with darkness had blotted out every- 
thing. Eagerly I looked out. Below me, a stretch of dead- 
white snow. Then a sea of mist, thick and fleecy. Beneath 
its still, white-crested billows must lie the Rhone Valley. And 
bevond, a shadowy line of mountains, faintly flushed by the 
pale light of winter dawn. The Christmas star hung in a sky 
blue velvet and dark. And as I watched, the light grew and 
grew, till I could see on the left a wood of firs, laden with snow, 
which made them seem but the more splendid and graceful and 
strong. Then a sleigh went slipping by, drawn by two horses 
with tinkling bells, followed by one smaller, pulled by a man. 
This, I thought, joyously, is Christmas as it ought to be; a 
fairy Christmas; the Christmas of the old-fashioned frosted 
card, so beloved of my early youth. 

The morning came, gloriously fine and clear, the full promise 
ol a fair dawn. At breakfast, even those who had travelled 
worst were fain to be light-hearted. And the Colonel, whose 
views were usually as gloomy as his language was lurid, grunted 
out that it would be a good day for ski-ing, although there had 
not been enough frost to bind the snow into good condition. 
Thereupon the Expert drew a map from his pocket in order to 
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devise an expedition, not too long or fatiguing for the first 
day out. , There was close scrutiny and much discussion on 
the part of the men, from which the women, in their inferiot 
capacity, were, of course, rigidly excluded. To kill time, one 
went into the hall and studied the notice-board. There she 
saw an announcement to the effect that the management did 
not intend to provide tea that day ; and to it a footnote, * dinner 
will consist of sixteen courses.”” Evidently the clzen/éle were to 
dine so unwisely that they might not tea at all. She hurried 
back with this information, which was received by the rest 
with dismay. ‘‘ The only thing to do,”’ said the Sailor, “is 
to stay out till well after tea-time, and then we sha’n’t know 
we've missed it.’”” He was ever an optimist. His suggestion, 
being the only one that met the difficulty, was eventually 
adopted, despite growls from the Colonel. A longish exeursion 
to the top of a col was decided upon, where there was a chalet 
to rest and shelter weaker members who might not wish to 
practise telemarsk swings and other fancy turns on the neigh 
bouring slopes. 

The party started at eleven o'clock. The first part of the 
route lay through a forest of pines, whose branches glistened 
silver white in the sunshine. A stream, frozen still, twisted 
its silent way through the forest. Even its falls were sheeted 
over with ice, from which hung fantastic ervstals of every 
size and shape. And the air was filled with a shimmery whit 
dust, showered down imperceptibly from the snow-laden trees. 
More than ever a scene out of Fairyland, a Christmas-card 
picture—-but how infinitely more beautiful! The silence of 
that silent world fell upon the party, a silence of reverence, 
content and delight, and there was no other sound but the pad- 
ding of skis uphill. Leaving the forest, they came upon open 
slopes of snow, looking very long and steep to untrained eves. 

“Is that the chalet up there ? ”’ asked the Indolent Lady, 
pointing to one a few yards up. 

“No, it’s right at the top of that,” replied the Sailor, and 
he waved his hand in the direction of the highest mountain. 

‘“* Heavens,” ejaculated she, and would have sat down had 
there been anything to sit upon. 

“ Excelsior,” said the Schoolmaster, pedagogically, as il 
to unwilling pupils. The Strenuous Lady took off her jersey, 
put on a pair of snow-glasses, ate four raisins and a morse! of 
special chocolate, and looked more strenuous than ever. — The 
Colonel took off his coat, muttering an imprecation. The 
Expert, strong and silent, put something on the under side 
of his skis to prevent back-slipping. 

Then they started on again. It was hot, the wrong sort 
of heat, moist with a warm wind. But none made comment. 
Optimistically they hoped for the best, and that snow, which 
was evidently coming, might not fall till night. They toiled 
on despite a general flagging, noticeable cven in the Strenuous 
Lady. The Expert's back, now far ahead, looked more than 
ever hopelessly distant and determined. Then clouds began 
to gather and the wind to moan in a way half wistful, halt 
fretful. Still they went on, goaded into desperate etlort by 
the Expert’s winged teet. The Colonel, streaming, and purple 
in the tace, looked all that for want of breath he could not say. 
The Strenuous Lady was almost on the heels of the School 
master, convicting him thus of want of speed, and he was 
clearly annoyed. The Sailor and the Indolent Lady tried to 
cheer each other with smiles which ever grew more pale and 
twisted. 

Then the snow began to fall, at first white powder, 
but changing suddenly into large flakes. And the wind, 
blowing strong, drove it, blinding, into their faces. A_ halt 
was called. Should they go on or back? The side of the 
valley on which they were was but sparsely inhabited, and the 
last chalets had been left some long way behind. The nearest 
now, so the Expert thought, was that stone one on the top ot 
the col. He had seen it, not very far distant, before the snow 
had come down, blotting out everything beyond a vard’s radius. 
It would be better to try to push on there for shelter. Besides, 
it was useless to go back, for the skis would not run in such wet 
snow. The tracks, too, made going up would be speedily 
obliterated. In the bewildering storm, so dazing to brain 
and sense in its impenetrable whiteness, without those tracks 
the way would assuredly be lost. They decided to 
make for the chalet. Shaking off the snow” which 
lay thick upon their clothes, they started on again. It 
was a veritable battle against wind and storm, a battle 
for life itself, perhaps. It was getting late for short 
December days, and if they should lose their bearings, it might 
mean a night out on that exposed mountain-side in the teeth 
of pitiless storm. No search-party could hope to find them 
in darkness and thickly falling snow. On they went with desperate 
doggedness, each step a labour, for skis had become heavily 
clogged with snow. After another hour's going the snow began 
to fall less heavily. Presently a few pale sunbeams pierced 
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wanly through that white pall, revealing a chalet perched high 
on a large white mound, about half-an-hour away. “ Excelsior,”’ 
said the Schoolmaster ; this time as if it were a prayer. Wet, 
weary and exhausted, they went on again up the steep slope to 
the chalet How grey-white and desolate everything looked, 
and how oppressive the silence and solitude! So different to 
when thev had started. Soon the snow began to fall again in 


Ward Muir THE 
large wetting flakes. But that glimpse of the chalet had 
sufficed the Expert. Fortunately it was found to be on the latch, 
and all trooped in. At first, to be sheltered from the storm seemed 
so rapturous that the party waxed merry as they rested on 
two rough wooden benches, the only furniture. They were 
hungry, too, and sandwiches and other provender were greedily 
devoured. But presently gloom fell upon them. The snow was 
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falling as if it never meant to stop, the chalet was dank and dark 
and they were all more or less wet. It got colder and colder, 
and still the snow kept falling, and then the darkness came to 
crown their misery. Huddled together on the benches, even 
And so they shivered and 
Would the snow never 
their Christmas night? Suddenly 


the Colonel's unruly tongue was still. 
shook 


stop ? 


for what seemed an eternity. 
Was this to be 
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a pale gleam of light shot through a crack in a shuttered window. 
Someone looked out. ‘‘ The moon,” he said. Yes, and the 
snow had stopped. They reached the hotel at 11.30, to the 
great relief of the other visitors, who had been anxious for 
them. Cheated of their tea, their Christmas dinner had but 
five instead of sixteen courses, but these five were aldermanic. 
HELEN HAMILTON. 
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RON gates that had ones 
been rigorously closed to 
all outsiders now stood 

invitingly open. They were 
the only break in a high stone 
wall that stretched like a wide 
belt round the domain, and gave the one glimpse that was to be 
had of the low, narrow-windowed, thick-wa!led building of flat, 
forbidding exterior which for so many years had been the 
Dominican convent of the Order of the Sacred Heart. <A broad 
erassy stretch with trees came between the convent and the outer 
wall, that was itself approached by a turning from the road below, 
and the winding river and roofs of the city were far enough away 
to bring no sound of the outer world to those who dwelt within 
this seclusion. 

But the Sisterhood had been disbanded, and now the gates 
remained open throughout the daytime, and windows likewise, 
while visions of trim curtains and glints of colour in flowers and 
bright cushions softened the austerity of the place if they could 
not quite change it. In room of black-robed figures with still 
faces moved others who had no sign of the conventual about them ; 
high-heeled shoes and silken skirts were heard in corridors never 
accustomed to such lightsome sounds. In the refectory, tables 
were spread with shining silver and the whitest of napery, for even 
the name of the convent was changed, and it had become a hostel 
to which the worldly, still in stately fashion, came and found 
dignified entertainment and a charm in the very aloofness of its 
situation. Did not the Manoir Fleuri boast a refined cuisine, 
and is there need of other advertisement among those who belong 
to the beau monde - 

Between the stone pillars that supported the iron gates 
luxuriously-equipped automobiles found their way, bringing new 
cuests to fill the little stone chambers. The ancient coach-house 
that aforetime had housed the clumsy, windowless van which 
served to carry the Sisters abroad at times of pilgrimage had been 
cleared to give room to these strange modern cars; and if the rough- 
paved yards tried the sensitiveness of tired whecls and the temper 
of critical chauffeurs, there were other things which amply made 
up for these defects. There was the cuisine, for instance, and the 
white-capped cuisiniéves, never averse to exchanging a_ few 
pleasantries, full of interest in new arrivals and always loth to 
part with friends. 

Among those kept most busily emploved in the great stone 
kitchens, when the summer season was at its height and the 
Manoir Fleuri was full of guests, was Rose Maric, daughter of 
Marie Anne, the capable chef de ménage. Rose Marie was young 
and round, and gentle in speech, while Marie Anne was tall and 
angular and severe. The round cheeks of the one had the bloom 
ot the flower whose name she bore; but bloom and softness had 
vanished for the other, seemingly long ago. Rose Marie had eyes 
that filled easily with tears or laughter, according as rebuke o1 
admiration fell to her share; moreover, she had a trim foot that 
went lightly to and fro through the corridors, and the big apron 
she wore was tied round a waist that two hands could easily 
measure. 

Tears were rather often in the eves of Rose Matic, for la mére 
was hard to please and very little disposed to be lenient even when 
work was finished. Doubtless the world had been hard on Marie 
Anne, though her story had been told to none but the Mothe1 
Superior when, years ago, she had found shelter for herself and her 
little child in the service of the Sisterhood. Rose Marie, who had 
no history, could remember no other home than the convent, 
and she had wept with the rest when the kindly Sisters had departed ; 
but now she could also smile with the rest when gaicty and laughter 
invaded their quiet, and her ears were not deaf to prettily-turned 
speeches. Sometimes it seemed that Marie Anne was especially 
severe, always, it was noted, when a new chauffeur came to claim 
hospitality at the kitchen table. The male sex found no 
favour in her eyes at all. It seemed to her most unfortunate 
that people should elect to use carriages of a kind which a 
woman could not drive—she herself could manage any horse that 
was ever harnessed. 

But one day there came a stranger to whom even Marie Anne 
could not turn an unkind face. Unlike so many others, he was 
medest in his manner towards women, and he did not intrude 






when they were busy or insist on 
his right to be served. He had 
frank grey eves in an open face 
and while never pushful or forward, 
neither would he take a_ rebuff 
Moreover, as a_ stranger and a 
foreigner to boot, who spoke their tongue with diffidence, he haa 
a claim to consideration which others before him had lacked 

li a meal was not quite ready, he would sit quietly down to 
watch operations. Perhaps Rose Marie would be going to and fro, 
laying tables in the refectory, and the other women would be 
clattering pans and changing dishes, all of them with little time 
to think whether the stranger's eves were on them or not So he 
would wait as he watched—and perhaps it was but natural that he 
should prefer to wait where he could watch Rose Marie 

Pv and by they learnt thet his name was David—David 
Young, which, when translated, became David Lejeune. It 
seemed appropriate, too, for he was youthful and of a ruddy and 
cheerful countenance and stronelv built—an ideal David When 
he made no attempt to take advantage of their friendliness, they 


voted him bren élevé and un trés gent:l garcon, and took pleasure 
in encouraging him to talk if only that the, micht correct his droll 
mistakes It was Rose Marie who laughed most over these mistake: 


of course, for she was youngest and lightest of heart, and it was 
she who laid traps for the stranger just when he was most confident 
ot getting on well. Also it was Rose Marie to whom he talked most. 
Sometimes they would evade Marie Anne’s watchfulness and slip 
out into the orchard that they might laugh the more freely—and 
where was the harm ? 


“ Rose Maric, to-morrow we fo away 
Surely a cold wind had blown through the orchard, for the 


eirl was shivering. ‘‘ Il. faut?’ she faltered, 
“ C’est une commande,’ she was told. 
“Et vous ne reviendrez —peutétre jamais . .?° The words 


dropped slowly from her, for “‘ iamais’’ was one that was hard 
to say. It was a word that had no place in David's vocabulary as 
vet, and he had an effective way of protesting against any sort 
of finality Far from being the end, this was but the beginning 
of things he wanted her to understand Rose Maric was very 
voung, and when you are young, hope and despair are very real 
and very tragic things. With David's strong arm around her it 
was impossible to think such a word as “ jamais”’ could exist 

* Listen, Rose Maric,”’ David was saving, “ you shall not 
stay here to be forgotten; you shall come with us, where | will 
love and work for you and there will be no one to chide and scold, 
nothing but love and sunshine all the time . 

Then he told of a plan—such a daring, bold plan, the whole 
world of romance seemed to be in it, and as he spoke of it her face 
glowed and her eves danced. Here, close at hand, was the car, the 
great, wonderful automobile that could fly like the wind when he 
chose to make it do so, and there was the night before them when 
all in the Manoir Fleuri would be asleep. She might not go with 
them to-morrow, but the night, this night, was their own to do as 
they would, and once safe down at the coast she could await his 
coming, and the boat that took them over to England would tak« 
her also, and she should be cared for and watched over until his 
home was ready, and then 

Two hours later Rose Marie had slipped out of her little bed 
by the side of Marie Anne's bigger one, leaving the latter sleeping 
heavily, and with her small bundle of clothes and wearing the cross 
and ribbon which the Sisters had given her at her first Communion, 
she stole softly down the stone stairs and unfastened the kitchen 
door. Through the long avenue she sped swiftly as a young hare, 
und there outside the high stone wall, some little distance away, 
waited David with the car, seeming to hold its breath in eagerness 
to be off. He lifted her into the seat beside his own, and swiftl\ 
and noisclessly they descended the hill to the road below Then 
he gave the engine liberty, and the soft night wind began to rush 
bv them, and the road, like a white ribbon, to lic before them 
a mere thread of light in the blackness of space 

nce she laid a trembling hand on David's arm to assur 
herseif that she was not in a dream ‘Courage !"’ he whispered, 
but did not slacken pace until nearly an hour had passed. Then he 
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stopped and, leaning over, took the shivering, trembling girl in 
hisarms. ‘‘ Wassheafraid ? Did she notlove him, then? Must 
he turn back and leave her, after all?’ With her face against 
his warm neck she revived, and would not hear of turning back. 
It was early dawn when they reached the port, and having found 
a friendly auberge where she could stay and rest for the hours that 
must elapse before he could come for her again, he kissed away 
her fears and turned the car towards the Manoir Fleuri once more. 
There was a message for Marie Anne which he must deliver at the 
first opportunity, that she might think that Rose Marie had gone 
to spend the day with Sceur Hortense at the presbytéve, and be 
satisfied, however ill-pleased, with the truant. As for himself, he 
would be busy preparing the car for its owners’ inspection and 
its further travels later in the day—much too busy for suspicion 
to attach itself to him. 

\pparently Fortune was ready to favour David, for he was 
back betimes in the coach-house that served as garage at the Manoir 
Fleuri, whistlingcheerfully as he polished away all traces of the night's 
escapade , and he carried a serene face into the Manoir kitchen 
when he went for the early déteuner. Marie Anne’s face, when 
he got a look at it, was inscrutable, and he had to wait for an 
opportunity of finding out what she knew, or thought, about Rose 
Marie’s absence He lingered in the flagged cour after the mea! 
was over, half hoping for, half dreading her coming out to join 
him. Presently she came. 

“Where have you left her ?”’ she demanded, abruptly. 

\ll his carefully-prepared phrases went right out of his mind 
under the searchlight of those keen eyes. He knew that he 
must tell the truth or nothing. So he told, as straightforwardly 
as he could, how he loved the little Rose Marie, how she had 
consented to go away with him, that she was waiting even 
now, and in safe keeping, till he could take her to England and 
make a home for her. Even while he spoke, looking striight 
into Marie Anne’s eyes, he knew himself disbelieved False 
storv or truc, it was all the same to her. Out of her own 
bitter past this womar. was judging him, and nothing that he said 
could change that judgment The unquestioned acceptance of 
the fact that he was accountable, and the total absence of re- 
crimination such as he had expected, affected him curiously. 
Instead of the torrent of invective of blame, in place of any appeal 
to his kindness even, there was this stony calm, this cold, untempered 
judgment. 

She turned aside ac last, and. look:ny up at the sky, she crossed 
herself “ C’est mon chatiment,"’ she said, briefly, and then went 
back to her work 

[Then for the first time David realised that a new responsi- 
bility, a new burden, was laid on him During the afternoon he 
had leisure to ponder over the situation, tor the car was not to 
make its journey to the coast unti! towards evening. He took 
himself to the far corner ot the orchard and mounted the wall 
that divided it from the road below, and from his vantage ground 


he could watch all that passed by. Not that he wanted interest 
or entertainment then; bis own thoughts were sufficient occupa- 
tion with their warring arguments, their urquiet forecastings. 
With strange persistency some lines from a fami'io: 1 lish verse 


kept on running through his brain 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

1 pluck you out of the crannies 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand 
Little lower— 


They seemed to be accusing him of something wanton, ruthless 
cruel—what was it? Rose Marie’s little flower-like face was 
looking at him; his was the hand that had torn her away, root 
and all, from these sheltering crannied walls And he had not 
thought anything about the roots—only of the sweetness of th 
flower! What if the result should be a withering away of roots 
that could not take hold in new soil ? He had not thought of that 
either, only of plucking them out! A few hours ago it had seemed 
so easy, so simple a thing to do—but now 


Far away down the road the station omnibus was making 
its slow, creaking journey up the hill Occasionally it brought 
a guest to the Manoir, but most often it was used by the servants 
going to and fro on errands to the town. It was stopping at the 
big gateway now He might as well go and see what had arrived 
Somebody had been helped down—a little figure carrying a bundle 
The door of the coach-house was standing open, and she looked 
towards it and then went in. David quickened his steps. Ros« 
Marie was standing against the great shining car, and she had 
pillowed her cheek on the arm of the seat that was his. 


“ Petite, what do you here ? ”’ he called, softly. 
\ flush came over the whiteness of her tired face, making he 
once more worthy of her name He tried to gather her into his 


arms, but she shrank away. 

Then you love me no longer, little Rose Marie ? 
reproachfully 

Ah—but ves, ves, it is not that,’’ she answered, faintly. 
** But it is here I belong, here | must stay. When IL could think 
I knew it was so, | could not go away—and so | came back, 
because it was not too late, ef me voici.”’ 

It was all so simple, so childishly reasonable, and David was 
suddenly conscious of the burden rolled away. He looked down at 
her, wondering what there was left for him to say or do. 

hen it is to be au revoir,”’ he said at last, “and | am to go 
and leave you alone = 


he asked, 
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Rose Marie lifted her eyes to his face, shy but steadfast and 
calm. 

* Not au revoir, but adieu,’’ she said, slowly. ‘“‘ [tis better so.” 

** And what will become of vou in the years that will come ? ”’ 
he asked, loth to submit. 

Ah, for me, I must plant myself back in my niche, and | 
must take root and be content,’’ she answered, bravely, quite 
unconsciously falling in with his picture of her. ‘‘ Believe me, 
it must be so, and it is the best.’’ 

And David, stooping to kiss the little hand she held out, knew 
that it was indeed the best. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


WINTER ON EXMOOR. 

ONELY as it is, even in summer, Exmoor in winter is 
certainly one of the wildest and most remote parts 
of the British Islands. The three or four hundred 
hunting-folk who gather at meets in August and Septem- 
ber, to follow the chase of the red deer during the stag- 

hunting season, have gone, and the fields which assemble for hind- 
hunting seldom exceed thirty or forty. The stag-hunting season 
ends actually in mid-October, after which two or three weeks elapse 
before hind-hunting is entered upon. Save for the shepherds, 
a farmer or two, a chance gunner here and there, and the few 
horsemen and horsewomen who turn out to pursue hounds and the 
flect hinds, the huge expanses of Exmoor are as void of human 
life as they were a hundred, or even two hundred, years ago. A 
wonderful stillness broods over these high and solitary moorlands 
which, during many a week in winter, seem to the dweilers in the 
low country to be enwrapped in mist and cloud. On rare and 
favoured days, however, the mists are dispelled, and you may gaze 
for miles over the wild and savage wastes of country, here clothed 
in long, grey grass, there in brown heather ; sometimes, down the 
slopes of some precipitous combe, the short grass is vivid green 
in colouring, contrasting magnificently, under the winter sunshine, 
with the russet bracken that mingles with it. Everywhere streams 
and rivulets sparkle among these rude hills. Upon yonder boggy 
upland, for instance, known in one part as Exehead and in anothe 
as ‘“‘ the Chains.”’ two of the fairest streams of the West—the 
Exe and the Barle—take their rise, within a few hundred yards 
of one another. The infant Exe, quickly gathering strength, 
flows through the lovely ravine of Exe Cleave, and joined by Quarne 
Water and many other streams, and reinforced by the Barle at 
Dulverton, runs southward to the coast of Devon, where it issues 
into the sea at Exmouth. The Exmoor country is, in truth, 
very nursery of trout streams, while in the Exe and Barle, salmon 
in good seasons, make their way from the sea far into their uppet 
recesses. This summer, for instance, salmon scaling as much as 
16lb. and 17lb. were taken in the Barle, near Withypool, that plea 
sant village which lies on the very skirts of Exmoor Forest 
Like sentinels over Exmoor, at either end stand two prominent 
heights: Dunkery Beacon, 1,707{t. above sea-level, to the east, 
and at the western end of the moor, Chapman Barrows, 1,575ft 
Of these, Dunkery, standing as it does alone among the heights, 
seems to be much the more prominent. Last week, the first snow 
of the season fell upon Exmoor, and the whole wild country-side 
was for a brief day or two clad in spotless garments. A gallop 
over Dunkery after a hind is no unusual thing at this season, and 
we had that experience, not altogether a pleasant one over these 
rock-strewn heights, on the last Wednesday in November. 
RED DEER !N WINTER. 

Che red deer stags, so soon as their period of hunting is over 
in the middle of October—have a complete respite until April, 
when they are again hunted for a fortnight and the whole season 
ends, to be opened again less than three months later. During 
the winter hind-hunting season Exmoor stags seem to understand 
perfectly well that they are privileged beasts. Last Friday, for 
example, the Devon and Somerset Staghounds met at Driver 
Cot, high up in the wildest part of the moor. We rose off to draw 
a small larch plantation known as Acland’s Allotment, on the 
left-hand side of the road going from Exford. As we neared the 
covert with the tufters a good stag stood in full view of the hunt 
staring at us. Neither the sight of the red coats, nor the hounds, 
nor the horsemen composing the slender field, disturbed his serenitv 
fucker, the huntsman, blew his horn thrice, and still the nobk 
beast held his place. The Master, Mr. Greig, rode round th« 
plantation, and the stag, getting his wind, went leisurely off at a 
steady trot. Seven couple of tufters were now thrown into the 
tiny covert ; their deep notes quickly proclaimed the fact that more 
game were afoot, and five more deer, consisting of three hinds, a calf 
and a young male deer, went away. The hunt was now up and a 
rousing gallop over the heart of the moor took place. Those who 
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see red deer hunted with hounds for the first time on Exmoor are 
often surprised at the apparent leisureliness with which deer go 
away. There is none of the wild bustle of the hare as she starts 
from her form, or of the swift, stealing gallop with which a fox breaks 
covert. The deer go off at a high elastic trot, apparently upon 
quite easy terms with themselves and their pursuers. Presently 
they realise that the business is a serious one, the trot breaks into 
; and then it 


\ springing canter, remains to be seen whether hind 


or hounds are the better stayers. Hinds in winter are capable of 


covering very long distances at a fast gallop. I have seen one stand 
up before hounds for two hours and ten minutes, with little slackening 
of the pace all the way, so that by the time she was taken five-and- 
twenty miles of rough and boggy country had been covered. In 
fact, if it were not for the practice of kennelling up the main body 
very much according to the medieval method of stag- 
hunting by relays—and laying them on when the tufters have well 
driven their quarry, it is pretty certain that many a deer would 
the 
In addition to her natural speed and stoutness, the wild 


of the pack 


escape. Even as it is, the odds are distinctly in favour of 
hind. 
red deer hind has many other points in her favour. She is a past- 
mistress in the art of utilising water, and will not only run a shallow 
stream for long distances, but where depth of water suffices, will 
Or 


she may take to the salt wate1, where her first-rate swimming powers 


allow herself to be carried for a mile or more by the current. 


enable her to withstand the buffeting even of a rough sea for an 
hour or two ata time. She is, of course, perfectly acquainted with 


the art of putting up fresh deer, and in the dense coverts of Horner, 


THE FUR 


EXPLOITATION OF THE ALASKAN FuR SEAI RUSSIA. 
UR have always been regarded levitimate 
objects of exploitation, and al! Governments having 
real or assumed property rights in herds of seals 
have sanctioned their killing, under restriction, for 


BY 


seals as 


fur, leather, oil, food, etc. Beginning in 1786 and 
continuing until the sale of Alaska, Russians were almost 
‘continuously engaged in killing fur seals on the Pribilof 


Islands. In the earlier years there was a promiscuous scramble 
mong rival companies, so that to maintain order and properly 
regulate the taking of seals, the Government was forced, in 1799, 
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Haddon and elsewhere, frequently finds salvation in that way 
For all these reasons hind-hunting in winter is a very difficult 


business, and nearly every deer brought to hand represents hard 

hunting over the roughest moorland country in England. 
NUMBERS AND SPREAD OF EXMOOR RED DEER. 
When Mr. 

Staghounds in the fifties of last 


Fenwick Bisset took over the Devon and Somerset 


red dee Ixmoo1 


and the neighbouring country had, owing to poaching and othet 


century, ove! 


causes, become scarce Thanks to the vigorous management and 
immense popularity of that great sportsman, the numbers of dee 
Mr. the 
head of deer were becoming too numerous, and complaints from 


were presently well restored. In Sanders’ mastership 


farmers and occupiers began to be heard. In the season 1904-5, 
no fewer than five packs of hounds were engaged in the pursuit, 
viz., the Devon and Somerset, Sir John Amory’s, the Quantock, 
the ot killed 
reached the huge total of three hundred and seventy head By 


these means the stock was presently got down to reasonable pro 


Barnstaple and Mr. Ormrod’s, and the number dee 


portions, and only two packs, the Devon and Somerset and Captain 
ra. Hi. 
staying in Exmoor recently, to obtain from authentic sources som: 
the 
moor and in the neighbouring country, including the Quantocks. 
1 think I that to 
head not too extravagant estimate of 


Amory’s, now hunt them. I have been at some pains, while 


rough idea of the numbers of wild red deer now existing on 


may state from cight hundred nine hundred 


is a the various herds now 
the 
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roaming in Devon and Somerset, for in recent years 


H. A 


deet 
have much enlarged their limits 


I. 


to give the privilege to a single company, created by Imperial 
decree, and having among its shareholders members of the 
Imperial Family and the nobility. This association, known as 
the Russian-American Company, enjoyed a monopoly of this 
Alaska. <A ukase 
issued by Alexander I. in r821 for the regulation of the company 
had as one of its features the prohibition of foreign vessels 
within one hundred miles of the Russian coasts and islands. 
Chis ukase involved Russia in a dispute with the United States 
and Great Britain, resulting in the treaties of 1824 and 1825 
which recognised Russia’s claim to jurisdiction over the 


business as long as Russia had control of 


whole 
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of Bering Sea 
Okhotsk Sea and 
other water en 
closed by Russian 
territory. From 
the outset the 
company placed 
a rational limit 
on the number 
of animals killed 
each vear, and in 
the light of late 
experience li IS 
evident that the 
herd would have 
been fully able to 
sustain the 
annual harvest 
of skins if these 
had been taken 
only from the 
males. But males 
and females alike 
were slaughtered 
in ignorance of 
disregard of the 
polvgamous 
character of the 
seals, and = as 
early as 1806 it 
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\ SLEEPING 


was necessary to suspend operations for two years in order to 


permit the herd to recuperate. 


When killing was resumed, how- 


ever, it was along the same destructive lines, and the mighty fur 
seal host continued to dwindle until, by 1834, its numbers were 
reduced to one-fifteenth or one-twentieth of those present in the 


first vears after the discovery of the islands. 


The suspension of 


all killing for a term of years then ensued, and by the time 
operations were resumed, the company’s officials had come to 
realise that the females should be protected, and later the 
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sacrifice of old 
bulls and young 
Pp u p s Was 
stopped. The 
result was a re- 
markable recu 
peration an 
increase in the 
herd, affording 

valid basis for 
the belief that 
speedy recover) 
of the decimate« 
herds of Alaska 
Russia an¢ 
Japan may folloy 
the eliminatio 
of the facto1 r 
sponsible f 

their present con 
dition, namely 
the indiscri 
minate killing « 
males ane 
females at sea 
When Russi: 
ceded her juris 
diction ove 
Alaska, th 


Pribilof fur se: 


herd had attained a degree of prosperity closely approaching it 


condition at the time of its discovery. 


RECENT CONTROL OF THE ALASKAN SEAL ISLANDS. 

It may be said without hesitation that the administratio 
of the Pribilof Islands by the United States has been charac 
terised by intelligence, zeal and humane considerations, and on! 
a peculiar state of affairs and combination of circumstance 


rendered the efforts futile. 


The only occasion when there wa 


any laxity was during the first year of possession, when th 
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Government was still unorganised anywhere in the territory, 
ind various private companies landed parties on the Pribilofs 
and took sealskins without any supervision or restriction. It 
was then that the largest killing in the history of the islands 
was made; the number of skins obtained was probably not 
less than 300,000 and may have reached 375,000; but this 
take was not indiscriminate, was confined to bachelors and 
had no effect on the permanency oi the herd. 

After full consideration of the best method of handling 
its fur seal wards and managing its fur seal industry, the 
Government decided to lease the sealing privileges to a 
responsible company. Congress gave effect to this decision 
in 1870, and in the same yeal the competitive offer or bid 
of a private company was accepted as the one most likely 
to subserve the “ interests of 
the Goveinment, the native 
inhabitants, the parties here- 
tofore engaged in the trade, 
and the protection of the seal 
fisheries.” By the terms 
of this lease the company 
for a period of twenty vears 
was given the _ right to 
take annually 100,000 male 
seals over one year of age, 
and was required to provide 
for the subsistence and 
education of the natives. 
In 1874 Congress gave the 
Government officers closer 
control of the situation by 
authorising them to deter- 
mine the number of seals 
that might be taken each 
vear. In return foi this 
monopoly the lessee agreed 
to pay to the United States 
an annual rental of 
55,000d0l. and a _ tax of 
2dol. 62$c. on each skin 
taken. The company took 
its annual quota of skins and 
dropped from the scene when 
itscontract expired in 1889. 

BEGINNING OF THE 

DECLINE. 

During the later vears 
of this company’s lease 
there began a decrease in 
the herd, which became 
strikingly evident when, in 
1890, a new corporation 
obtained the lease and 
entered on its twenty-year 
contract under conditions 
that were much more favour- 
able to the Government ; 
thus, the company paid 
an annual rental of 
60,000dol. and a tax of 
rodol. 62$c. on each skin, 
provided fiee dwellings, 
churches, schools, fuel 
and medical atten- 
dance for the natives, and 
cared for the aged, widows 
and orphans. The annual 
quota of skins was placed at 
60,000 for the fist vear, 
and the Government retained 
the right to fix the quota in 
each subsequent year. 

The new company 
obtained less than half its 
quota in 1890, and from 
that time until the  ex- A 
piration of its lease was never 
able to secure more than a small percentage of its quota. This 
Was owing to the decline of the herd and the resulting scarcity 
of killable seals, to restrictions imposed by diplomatic arrange- 
ments and to the exercise of discretionary authority by the 
Government agents. By act of Congress of April 21st, 1910, 
the leasing of the sealing privileges of the islands was discon- 
tinued, and in 1910 and 1911 the Government exercised direct 
control over the taking and marketing of seal skins. This has 
resulted in great pecuniary advantage to the Government ; 
but of far greater importance is the placing of the seal herd for 
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the first time in its history under continuous scientific obser- 
vation and control. 

For a century or more London has been the world’s market 
for raw seal skins, and the entire product of the North Pacific 
land and sea killing has there been disposed of. The salted 
pelts are graded according to size and quality, and sold at 
public auction in lots of about one hundred. London is also 
the world’s headquarters for the plucking, tanning and dyeing of 
seal skins ; but London’s predominance ceases there, for America 
is the world’s market for prepared seal skins, and 75 per cent. 
of the annual output finds its way to the western shores of the 
Atlantic. 

THE SCOURGE OF PELAGIC SEALING. 
Although the indiscriminate killing of seals in the sea had 
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been going on from very early times, this business was not 
extensive, was conducted by natives using spears in their canoes 
and had no appreciable effect on the herd. Even for a number 
of years after vessels were introduced, in 1872, no damage t 
the herd resulted, as the same primitive method of captuie 
prevailed. But with the increase in the number of vessels 
engaged, white hunters became necessary for the manning of 
the vessels, and with them came the rifle and the shot-gun. 
Then began the carnival of ruin, which continued until! the year 
I91t. In r8gr1 the pelagic sealing fleet had grown to 115 vessels, 
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with crews of fifteen to fifty men It was the practice of such 
vessels, with their crews scattered in smal! boats over a wide 
area, to intercept the migrating herd off California, or Oregon, 
and follow it into Bering Sea, spearing or shooting every seal 
that was in reach, and then to cruise in Bering Sea in the vicinity 
of the islands and kill the seals on their way to and from their 
feeding-grounds : 

Special enquiry made by the Government showed that in 
different years from 70 per cent. to over 90 per cent. of the seals 
killed at sea, either on the north-west coast or in Bering Sea 
were females. What pelagic hunting then meant to the seal 
herd when so large a fleet was engaged, and what it has meant 
recently when the fleet was larger in proportion to the number 
of seals, may be appre iated when it is stated (1) that for every 
seal killed and secured by the hunters not less than two seals 
were killed and lost, because they sank before the hunters could 
lay hold of them, while many that were wounded and escaped 
died later; (2) that for every adult female killed on the way 
to the islands in spring an unborn pup was sacrificed ; (3) that 
for every female killed after the herd had reached the islands 
a pup on shore was left to die a lingering death by starvation, 
and a pup to be born the next season was likewise sacrificed 


DisASTROUS OUTCOME OF PARIS AWARD 


The Government was not slow to realise the damage done 
to the seal herd by pelagic sealing, and was led to assume 
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regulations for the proper protection and preservation of the fur 
seals in or habitually resorting to Bering Sea ; but in the entir 
history of fishery regulation there is probably no other cas 
that affords such a striking example of inefficiency. Havin 
in mind the avowed purpose of these regulations, we note wit! 
amazement that in 1894, the first year of their operation 
more seals were killed at sea and greater damage was done t 
the herd than ever before ; and during the three years following 
the opening of Bering Sea to the legalised ravages of the pelagi: 
sealers, the immediate loss to the Pribilof herd from this caus 
was not less than 500,000 seals, of which a large proportio 
were pregnant females, while the total land killing duting th: 
same period was only 80,000 selected surplus males ! 

THE PRESENT FuR SEAL PROBLEM. 

Che fur seal problem with which the Governments of tl 
United States, Russia and Japan now have to deal consist 
primarily in the conservation and increase of the respectiv 
herds. This involves continuous care, study and observatio1 
the determination of the actual condition and needs of the her 
and the application of the results of scientific and economi 
investigation to the welfare of the seals. 

A scarcely less important requisite, and one that is m 
only not antagonistic to the first, but is a direct outcome thereo! 
is to utilise a highly useful resource at the time when it possessé 
the greatest market value. This involves the judicious killin 
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jurisdiction over the entire American side of Bering Sea, and to 
regard as poachers any persons found hunting seals therein. 
The seizure of vessels flying the United States and British flags 
followed, and there arose a controversy with Great Britain 
which culminated in the reference of the case to an International 
tribunal of arbitration that met in Paris in 1893. The award 
of the Arbitration Court was against the United States on both 
of the main contentions, namely, that Bering Sea is a closed sea 
and under the exclusive control of the abutting countries, and 
that the property right in the seal herd warranted the Govern- 
ment in protecting the seal while on the high seas beyond the 
usual territorial jurisdiction 

Since the award of the Paris Tribunal the case of the fur 
seal herd has gone from bad to worse. United States citizens 
have been prohibited from engaging in the lucrative industrv 
f pelagic sealing ; but the subjects of all other countries have 
been permitted to do so, and it was the injection of a new factor, 
Japan, that contributed more than any other cause to the 
decimation of the seal herd. The Arbitration Court appeared 
to recognise the necessity for affording some measure of relief 
to the sadly-harassed seals, and accordingly promulgated certain 





of the male seals when they are two or three years old and the 
disposal of their pelts to the best advantage. A point which 
should not fail to be appreciated by the Governments administet 
ing the seal islands, and by Great Britain with her large prospe« 
tive financial returns from the herds of the other three Powers 
is that the interests of Government and fur seals are necessaril\ 
interdependent. To maintain the physical condition of th 
herd at the highest point of perfection will ensure the larges 
economic returns therefrom; to exploit the herd beyond it 
capacity will inevitably and quickly bring a diminution it 
financial proceeds. The fur seal being a highly polygamou 
animal, and males and females being born in equal numbers 
it follows that, unde: the conditions that have prevailed an 
still continue, the number of males produced is far in exces 
of the requirements of Nature for the perpetuation of th 
species. The preservation and increase of the seal herd | 
entirely compatible with judicious sacrifice of a limited numb 
of young male seals each year, and this is quite as true whe! 
the herd is depleted as when the rookeries are crowded to thei 
full capacity. When the presence of a sufficient reserve i 
determined by responsible officers of the Government, th 
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utilisation of the surplus males for their pelts is justified and 
demanded by common-sense, and fulfils the utmost demands 
of both the spirit and the letter of genuine conservation. If 
not a single male seal were to be killed on the Alaskan and 
Japanese islands or at sea during the next five years, not a 
single additional seal would be produced as a result of that 
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course. If not a single male seal were to be killed on the islands 
or at sea during the next twenty years, not a single seal would 
be added to the herd that will net be added if the present policy 
of restricted killing of surplus males is continued. On the 
Russian islands, however, there is an actual deficiency of male 
life, and no killing would seem to be justified for some years. 
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The history of the seal herds clearly indicates that they are 
capable of complete and rapid recuperation. Notwithstanding 
that only a remnant of the once mighty fur seal hosts now exists, 
the outlook for the preservation and restoration of the herds 
is most propitious. This optimistic view is based on the facts 
that the Alaskan seals at least are now receiving what they 


PUPS IN THE FOREGROUND. 


never before had, but always needed, namely, continuous 
scientific supervision, on which the conduct of the commercial 
features of the business will depend, and that the sole cause of the 
present decline, namely, pelagic sealing, is by an International 
convention altogether eliminated for fifteen vears, and possibly 
for all time. HuGcu M. SMITH. 
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AILSEA is one of the many old country houses that tion, accompanied by some features that were regrettabie. 


to the condition of half-ruined farms the These, however, were soon seen to be giving way to new work 
days of our grandfathers, but which our own genera- in the right spirit, and now, under the professional guidance 
with more or less judgment restored to of Mr. Arthur Stratton, Mr. Evans has done full justice to a 
something of their ancient condition of importance very deserving subject—to a house rich in archeological interest 

and amenity. For long it stood, not unattractive even in its and architectural charm. 
gaunt and semi-desolation, in full view of the Great “Upon Nailsey’””’ is the wav old deeds describe buildings 
Western passing from Bristol towards Weston. Then on this site, which is a knoll projecting into and forming almosi 
travellers noticed much building activity and a general renova- an island in the Somersetshire marsh-lands that not only form 
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the vast tract of Sedgemoor, but 
run north between the line of the 
Mendips and the sea and then push 
eastwards up the valley towards 
3ristol. From its level stretches of 
mead and water rise many spurs 
and even detached outliers of the 
hill-land, and on these were placed 
the settlements of the men whose 
energy gradually changed these boggy 
moors into rich pastures. Well might 
some of them be known as De la 
Mores or Bythemores, and such a 
family we find holding the Nailsea 
manor in the fourteenth century. Yet, 
though so apt to the situation, it was 
not the ownership of that estate that 
gave them their name, for it came to 
them from the similarly placed manot 
of More, in the parish of Mark, which 
they held much earlier. 

Nailsea was not in medieval 
times an independent parish and 
manor, but was a dependency of 
that of Wraxhall, lying north of it. 
It had, however, its own manorial 
court, and in Edward II.’s time we 
find Elias le Frye granting a tene- 
ment “ super-Nailsey ”’ to Walter de 
Chaney, subject to “ suit at my Court 
at Naylsy.”” A few years later this 
Elias le Frye had parted with the 
property to Robert De la More, and 
it is to the latter’s descendants, known 
more often as Bythemores, that we 
owe such parts of the substance and 
detail at Nailsea as belong to the 
Gothic period. Not that they entirely 
swept away all that they found, for 
a great fire-arch—apparently of a 
kitchen—was found when a mantel- 
piece was removed in the room that 
is now the library, and the details of 
it make it probable that it dates 
somewhat earlier than the De la 
More occupation. To that period, 
however, belongs a _ considerable 
amount of stone window tracery 
dating from the fifteenth century, 
which during the course of the altera- 
tions was found bedded in the walls of 
the main structure and of outbuildings, 
the most important having been built 
into the chimney of the hall. That 
chimney, together with many of the 
other features of the hall, belongs to 
the close of the seventeenth century. 
Up to that time the medieval hall 
‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ of the Bythemores, rising to the roof 
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and having its hearth in the centre of the floor, had probably 
remained untouched. Then, however, it was divided into two 
floors, new windows inserted, a chimney built in its north wall, 
the screen removed, and the old arrangement of oak-framed 
doorways and buttery hatch in the wall dividing it from the 
office wing was concealed under plaster, and thus left to be 
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rediscovered and enable us to understand the plan of the 
fifteenth century house, which, in a legal document of Edward 
IV.’s time, is described as having gardens, curtilages and dove- 
cote, besides farmlands and woods, all of which are set down as 
lying in Wraxhall Parish, although the deed itself is “ given at 
Nailsea ”’—that is to say, signed at the manor house itself, 
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which is posted on the edge of the moorland, a considerabk 


way south from the village now known as Nailsea. 

The failure of the Bythemore male line in Edward VL.’s 
time brought Nailsea into the possession of a much more 
important Somersetshire family. The Percevals—who were to 
become Earls of Egmont in the eighteenth century, and in the 
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nineteenth to give a Prime Minister to England—constructed, 
in the days of their greatness, an exceedingly long and elaborate 
genealogical tree. They were, however, only well-to-do Somer- 
setshire gentry, owning a few manors, when David Perceval 
married Alice Bythemore. It was their son George who 
inherited Nailsea on the death of his maternal uncle, in 155I. 
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He had not yet 
come of age, but 
had already 
made a brilliant 
match, his wite 
being Elizabeth 
daughter of Sn 
Edward Bamp 
fylde of Polti 
more. ‘* By this 
Marriage,” say 

the eighteenth 
century family 
historian, “a 
very vreat De 
scent in Blood 
accrued to this 
Family, from 
so many Sove 
reign Houses in 
Kkurope, and 
great Families 
that we may 
be well excused 
in giving a 
short Account 
of them.” Kings —_ 

of Scotland, Copyright. ON THE 
England, 

Hungary and Jerusalem, as well as Franconian Emperors, 

are then set down with no unsparing hand amid the lady’s 

ancestry. But what had much more influence with young 

George Perceval’s parents and guardians were the ladv’s 

pecuniary prospects. Not only was a portion of two thousand 

marks given to her, but she passed as a great co-heiress—her 

brothers, so men thought, being dead, and only a sister surviving 

to share the paternal inheritance. George Perceval, therefore, 

expected, on reaching full age, to be “‘ admitted into the Purparty 

of these great Estates, in Right of his Wife,—When, on a sudden 

appeared a Man, who stiled himself Richard Bampfylde, the 

second son of the late Sir Edward Bampfylde, by Elizabeth 

Wadham. This Man gaining a Woman, who pretended to have 
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been his Nurse, 
she swore posi- 
tively that she 
knew him to be 
the Person he 
affirmed himseli{ 
to be, by certain 
Marks upon his 
Body, which 
tallied exactly 
with those of 
that Richard 
3ampfylde she 
had formerly 
nursed. And 
such was the 
Weight of this 
Evidence, that 
however sus- 
picious it might 
seem, the said 
Richard Bamp- 
fylde, who had 
been employed 
in the’ lowest 
Offices in Life, 
in the Family of 
a private Gen- 
tleman, and was 
at the Time of this Claim, no better than a Huntsman in the 
same House, obtained Possession of the Estate.” 
Perceval unfortunately seems to have developed ideas of expendi- 
ture more in harmony with his shattered expectations than 
with his real income, large as that was through his father and 
maternal uncle ; so that, before he died, Nailsea was lost, and 
he retired to the paternal acres at Sydenham, west of the Quan- 
tocks. At Nailsea, however, he certainly lived a good deal, 
and if it is true that his eldest son Richard was born there, 
he must have resided there even before his uncle’s death, for 
Richard was born in 1550. 

Che porch, with its fine doorway and the oriel above 
it, belongs to this period, and was probably added by 
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PLAN OF NAILSEA COURT. 


George Perceval, the builder not even removing the plaster 
from the walls on to which the new work abutted. The 
walls of the house are all of rubble stone, which it was 
usual in such exposed positions, even in early times, to 
plaster over, and the necessary renewal of this covering 
accounts for the somewhat new appearance of the whole house. 
Indoors, George Perceval does not appear to have done much. 
His initials and those of his wife are incised on a mantel-piece 
together with the date 1574, which was the year of Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit to Bristol. But the mouldings of the fire- 
arch suggest that Perceval did not insert this mantel-piece, 
but merely set his stamp upon one of Bythemore origin. 

His son Richard at an early age developed an even greater 
extravagance than his own, and when to the less serious errors 
of his youth he added the fatal one of marrying a penniless girl, 
his father would have nothing more to do with him. For some 
vears after this we lose sight of him in Spain, but he reappears 
as the trusted and skilful agent of Lord Burghley, who suggests 
him as the possible interpreter of the captured cipher corre- 
spondence that revealed the Armada plans. “To this the 
Queen assenting, and he being immediately sent for to the 
Council, she committed the Pacquets to his Charge with her own 
Hand, in a very gracious Manner; and he so well answered 
the Expectation conceived of him, that he returned them to 
the Queen herself, the next Day at the same Hour, decyphered, 
translated, and fairly transcribed, in Spanish, Latin, and 
English.” 

In due course his father forgave him, and he succeeded to 
the family’s impoverished estates. To these, however, he 
greatly added by profitable land speculations in Ireland, and 
thus laid the foundations of the later Earldom of Egmont. 
Nailsea, however, he never owned, for his father sold it in 
1582 to Richard Cole, a wealthy Bristol merchant, who sat 
in the civic chair of his native city and represented it in Parlia- 
ment. His initials, and those of Alice, his wife, are, as the 
illustration shows, carved in the spandrels of the dining-room 
mantel-piece, while on that of the room above appears the date 
1593, Which is the year when he became a Member for Bristol. 
A staircase and much wainscoting are likely also to have been 
added by him. The great arcaded panel of the dining-room 
door, carved with a decorative arrangement of flower and 
foliage rising out of a vase, is a somewhat rare and notable 
example of the woodwork of the period 

A century later Nailsea had passed to another Bristol man, 
who gave his name to one of the city’s streets. Nathaniel Wade, 
known as Major Wade, was, no doubt, an officer in the city’s 
militia, and was of the many Bristolians who favoured Monmouth. 
Arrested after Sedgemoor, he was condemned to death at Taunton 
by Jeffreys, whom tradition brings to Nailsea Court searching for 
rebels. King James, however, pardoned and made a friend of 
Wade, who, when quiet times had returned, will have transformed 
the hall at Nailsea, and in other ways brought the house into line 
with his times. He lived to see George I. upon the throne, and 
was the last to set the mark of improvement upon the house. 
Before the eighteenth century closed it had become a farm, and 
its south wing had either fallen or been removed, so that when 
Mr. Evans purchased the estate the fire-arch—now in the with- 
drawing - room—together with that in the bedroom above, 
appeared as uncomfortable features of what had become an 
outside wall. There is a Gothic feeling about these fire-arches, 
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especially that in the upper room, that makes one conclude 
that this wing was originally part of the Bythemore house. 
It was, therefore, perfectly right when rebuilding it on the 
old lines, although for reasons of accommodation not exactly 
on the old foundations, to give it the same characteristics as 
the rest of the house. There arched door-heads and arched 
window lights, such as were customary before the fifteenth 
century closed and during Henry VIII.’s day, prevail, the 
exceptions being the windows of the Perceval porch and of the 
hall as altered by Major Wade. The moulding of the gable 
parapets and the ball finials do not seem earlier than the 
Perceval time, while the pantiling of the main block will have 
been carried out after the house had become a farm and when 
the old stone tiles, and even the roof timbers, had become 
defective. The former were then used for various utilitarian 
purposes, such as the making of dry walls. All that were intact 
have now been collected together, and form the roof material of 
the new south wing. The plan shows that next to this wing 
lies the ample staircase put in by Major Wade. It was, how- 
ever, merely an insertion within ancient walls, in which has been 
discovered a diminutive, cusped window or squint fourteen 
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inches high and three and a-half inches wide. In the west 
wall of the staircase has been placed a three-light cusped window, 
the greater part of which is original, being composed of those 
portions of one of the Bythemore hall windows removed by 
Wade and used by him as material for his chimney. 
Throughout the house, together with much apt furniture 
are interesting structural details or fittings dating from past 
times, some original to the house and some brought from else- 
where. Of the latter a good example is the door from hall to 
dining-room, which is in the same manner as the original 
Nailsea door already mentioned, but made out of two others 
from Bristol. The Nailsea one is particularly interesting, in 
that the panel is carved on both sides, whereas the Bristol 
examples were carved on one side only. The ornamentation, 
however, is very similar, which implies that this character o! 
design was well known in Bristol in the days when Richard 
Cole was one of its merchant princes. Earlier doors than these 
are to be found at Nailsea. That from porch to hall is of 
massive oak boards panelled out with applied mouldings, studded 














with square-headed nails, and furnished with excellent original 
wrought-iron hinges and handles. It may weil have been 
placed here when Perceval built his porch. Somewhat similar 
is the door that opens from the forecourt into the new, or Lang- 
ford, wing, so called because many of its fittings, including 
this door, came here when the remaining old portion of the 
Upper Langford manor house on the Mendips was pulled down. 
Much, though not everything, of what appears in the two 


illustrations of the withdrawing-room came from there. Such 
is the fine, solid, well-moulded door-frame with enriched head 
and a carved frieze above. Such is the even richer oak frieze 


that runs round the room above the wainscoting. Such is the 
linen-fold panelling of the door and of the settle in the easc bay. 
Chis linen panelling is extremely unusual owing to the depth 
of the carving, which has a projection of three-quarters of an 
inch, or twice as much as linen-fold work often has, for the 
treatment of it was apt to be very flat. The oak floor-boards, 
whose age is apparent where the sunlight falls upon them in 
the picture, also came from Langford, as did the oak shelf 
and plaster-work panel above the fire-arch, which suffered 
singularly little from its long exposure to the air. On the othe 
hand, the plaster-work in the ceiling came from Ashley Manor, 
which, becoming buried in a thickly populated suburb of 
Bristol, has been pulled down. It will be seen that the doorway 
into this room is from a little triangular lobby, to get light 
into which a delightful Gothic squint window has been in 
troduced It is carved out of a solid block of oak five inches 
thick, and came from the porch of the house in Taunton always 
occupied by judges, and therefore probably by Jeffreys when 
he came there to condemn Wade and the other Sedgemoor 
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rebels. The chair on which the judge sat has also come to 
Nailsea, for Mr. Evans is fond of emphasising the Wade 
occupation, for he is related to the family, and Wade portraits 
hang in the hall. The interesting late Gothic bench from 
Swimbridge in Devonshire, and the old steel basket grate of 
the seventeenth century from a farmhouse near Nailsea, are 
among the objects which help to give the withdrawing-room 
«o complete an old-world flavour. To have set it into a new 
fabric, and to have pieced together so much material and so 
many objects collected from various sources into so coherent 
and balanced a composition, shows that Mr. Stratton made 
it a labour of love, for it needed not only knowledge of what 
was right, but the expenditure of time and thought on every 
detail. Another survival from Upper Langford is the re- 
markably ornate porch now re-erected in the lower garden at 
Nailsea. It is dated 1611, and the Corinthian columns, the 
carved frieze, the enriched door-arch and the elaborate herald 
cartouche combine to make it an admirable example of the 
importance attached by even modest country squires to this 
feature of their houses in Jacobean days. It is reached through 
a little walled pleasaunce of old English flowers, for Mr. 
Evans limits the list of plants to those species contained in 
Parkinson's ‘‘Compleate Herball.’”’ A bay of the withdrawing- 
room looks down its slight south slope, where rose-bordered 
flagged paths alternate with stretches of smooth sward, and 
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out beyond it to the rich, well-timbered valley and th 
distant Mendip range. 

Mr. Evans has done a good deed in once more bringing this 
ancient and historic structure into the fold of delightful Englis] 
country homes. H. Avray TIPPING. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


CARNATIONS FOR WINTER FLOWERING. 
HE magnificent exhibition of Carnations held in th 





Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall at Vincent Squar 
Westminster, during the first week in December serve 
to draw attention to a rapidly increasing industry 
this country, and one that already provides employ 
ment for a vast number of people, namely, the cultivation o 
Carnations for cut flowers for use in midwinter. rhe Carnation 
that flower at this dull season of the year must not be confus 
with the older and perhaps more dearly loved border varietik 
that adorn our outdoor gardens for a few brief weeks during th: 
heyday of summer. [These winter-flowering kinds are a con 
paratively new race, and, in common with many other good things 
were looked upon with scorn by the old-time florists when first 
introduced to this country. Originating in France some sixty year 
ago, these KRemontant or, as we now call them, Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations found their way to America, where their merits wer: 
quickly realised and their cultivation taken up on an enormous 
scale for the purpose of providing cut blooms, for which there 


always a huge demand in the New York and other large markets 
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Fro:n America the best of the varieties then in existence were sent 
again to Europe, and slowly but surely found appreciation fro 
the 
tions that we use and appreciate so much at a season when fe\ 


English people. Such, in brief, is the history of the Carn 


other good and lasting flowers are available. 

As stated at the outset, the cultivation of these flowers h 
become quite a large industry in this country, particularly in th 
market-gardening districts that surround London, and hundred 
of acres of glasshouses are devoted nearly the whole year roun 
to the plants. But, in spite of their great usefulness during th 
winter months, their cultivation is not undertaken seriously, 
many private gardens, the examples that one more often than no 
encounters in such places being miserable, weedy-looking plant 
that have either been ruined by over-kindness or by callous « 
ignorant neglect In a few private gardens, notably those of Lon 
Howard de Walden and Sir Randolf Baker, these Carnations a1 
well grown and highly appreciated, and, considering the sma 
amount of trouble and outlay that is necessary to grow them 
perfection, it is difficult to understand why so many failures ar 
seen. Investigation into a number of bad cases has led me to thin 
that mistaken kindness rather than wilful neglect is the main caus¢ 
In common with others of its kind, the Perpetual-flowering Carn 
tion is a perfectly hardy plant, a feature that is evidently too ofte! 


lost sight of by those who essay to grow it. In common, to 
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with many other hardy plants, these Carnations object to hard 
An 
abundance of fresh air, with a winter temperature ranging between 


forcing, or perhaps one should say excessive artificial heat. 


yodeg. and 45deg. Fahr., are the life and soul of the plants, and it 
is through the housing of them with many other kinds of plants 
that demand a higher temperature at this season that many of the 
failures accrue. If these Carnations cannot be given a house to 
and it is only in a few large establishments that this 

the 


the temperature can, without danger to the other oc cupants, be 


themselves 


can be done highest and most airy stage in a house where 


kept at the temperature named should be afforded. To mix them 
indiscriminately with other plants, particularly during the winter 
months, or to crowd them in any way, is one of the surest roads to 
failure. 

But even if the Carnations are given the conditions mentioned 
above as being suitable, it will avail them but little unless they 
were \s 
stated, they are perfectly hardy, and bearing this in mind, full 


sturdy, well-developed plants to start with. already 
exposure should have been afforded the plants during the whole 
summer and autumn. The usual procedure is to root cuttings in 
pure sand early in the year—during January or the early part of 
February—subsequently potting on the young plants in stages until 
the strongest are in pots six inches or seven inches in diameter and 
the smaller ones in pots five inches in diameter. These are the pots 
in which they will flower, and if grown successfully they ought to 
be in these pots by the end of May. But before reaching their final 
pots, and usually when established in those three inches in diameter, 
the top of each shoot must be pinched out. This will induce the 
formation of a bushy plant, and it will probably be necessary to 
take the tops out of the side shoots again in June ; but no curtailing 
of shoots must be indulged in after the middle of July. Nor must 
the shortening of growths and repotting be done at the same time, 
as a double check is given to the plants when such an unwise course 
soil com. 


is adopted. For the final and most important potting 


g, 
posed of good loam, a little coarse sand, a rather heavy sprinkling 
of soot and a quart of bone-meal to each bushel should be given, 
and it is most essential that the whole be made firm about the roots. 
If the plants, after they are established in their flowering pots, 
can be plunged to the rims of the pots in ashes in a cold frame, 
that is the ideal way to treat them, because if a period of excessive 
wet is experienced, the frame-lights can be placed over to shield 
them from too much water. Failing the frame, the plants will do 
very well if plunged in ashesin the open. They are usually taken to 
the greenhouse about the first week in September, and, as already 
advised, given plenty of ventilation and light, without which failure 
is certain. 

After the plants have been flowering all the winter in the green- 
house, they may, if desired, be planted in the open garden, where 
they will give quantities of useful flowers nearly the whole summer. 
rhey are so easily propagated by cuttings, and young plants give 
so much better results, that it is not wise to attempt to keep old 
plants for winter flowering, but rather to raise a fresh batch each 
the 
H. Burnett (pale salmon pink), Baroness 


vear. Varieties are now 


Mrs. 
le Brienen (deep salmon), Lady Alington (salmon pink), Carola 


very numerous, among best being 


Britannia (scarlet), 


deep crimson), Mikado (puce), White Lawson, Cinnabar (cin- 
nabar red, very fragrant), Enchantress (pink), Winsor (silvery 
pink), Aristocrat (cerise pink) and fessica (white, with red 


stripes). F. W. H 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


STRANGE BUYERS AT MARKET. 
HINGS are turning topsy-turvy in the English stock and 


meat markets, and 


events are passing which no one 
could have foreseen ten or even five years ago. It is 
not very long since it was taken for granted that the 


United States and Canada were regarded by farmers 
as their most formidable competitors in the production of meat 
moment that by the 
year 1912 there would be no beef coming to this country from the 
North American 
It is more than twelve months since chilled American beef has been 
quotable in the Great Central Market at Smithfield, and it is now 
several 


as well as wheat, and no one supposed for a 


Continent. but the unexpected has happened. 


weeks since there has been any “ port-killed’’ on offer, 


that is, beef from cattle shipped alive from America and slaughtered 
at Deptford or Birkenhead. 
for it means that British farmers are once more in the possession 
of a monopoly in the production of absolutely fresh-killed beef, 


This is in itself a very great change, 


and their position is thereby immensely improved as caterers for 
the best class of consumers. ‘The next disturbing influence, which 


lor more than four months has completely dislocated British 
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markets, is the prohibition of the landing and marketing of Irish 


cattle and sheep except for slaughter at ports of landing, through 


the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. This has suspended the 


great trade in stores between Irish farmers and British feeders, 


to the consternation of both parties It is a really serious calamity, 
and the only class to reap benefit from it is that of English farmers 
who sell their stock in store condition, instead of finishing for the 
butcher. These have reaped a harvest in high prices, and it is 
to be hoped that they may be thereby encouraged to rear a large 
head of stock The effects on the great meat markets have been 
very remarkable. The normal distribution of Lrish beet was upset, 
and supplies were concentrated on certain centres, especially on 
Smithfield Market, leading to a turning of the tables on the dealers 
in foreign meat Rarely, indeed, have these been driven to lowe1 
their prices by a glut of home produce, but that is just what has 
usual market for the 
to 


the ordinary course would have gone for stall-feeding, and thus 


Having lost their 
cattle 


lately happened. stores, 


lrish farmers sent thousands of Birkenhead, which in 


the dead-meat markets were flooded with meat of inferior quality, 


depressing prices all round We may be justified in hoping that 


the above state of things may be only temporary, and will be re 


adjusted when these islands are once more free from diseast 


Meanwhile movements are taking place in other directions which 
may profoundly modify the conditions of the meat trade which 
rhe fat 
and bulls for export to Belgium in Islington Market is only a straw 


have so long prevailed. appearance of buyers of cows 


which shows the way of the wind, but it is highly significant This 
business began last month, and on every Monday ts now proceeding 
briskly. These new customers do not at present touch our prime 


bullocks, which are too dear for their purpose, but are content 
with the discarded cows from dairymen and low-priced bulls from 
the country. On their purchases these men have heavy costs to 
pay for freight and incidental expenses, as well as what has hitherto 
been considered a prohibitive duty, and the possibility of such a 
trade being done at a profit is a startling revelation. It presents 
us with a clear view of the contrast between the positions of British 
and Continental consumers of meat, helping us to realise the ex 
ceptional favours the former have hitherto enjoyed in their virtual 
monopoly of the world’s surplus. It is also a proof of the terrible 
scarcity of meat in the populous centres of the European continent, 
Surely 


the people will insist on getting a share of the cheap frozen and 


and suggests the question as to how long it will be borne. 


chilled meat from the Southern Hemisphere, and when that happens 
prices will be equalised, which will mean higher ones for us. very 

thing points to better times tor british stock-owners and a fine field 
for the rearing of much larger numbers and the improvement ot 


their quality. a. 4. i 


FARMERS AND THE MILK BILL. 


We had little more than an opportunity last week of alluding 
to the introduction of the Milk Bill by Mr. John Burns and the 
by Mr. 


for cows destroved 


statement Runciman that farmers were to be compensated 


on account of tuberculosis It would not be 


fair to comment at length on the measure until its provisions are 
but call 
We doubi if Mr. John Burns himself is aware of the uncasiness 


before us; there are several points which for attention, 


districts by the prospect of legislation It is an 


that a 


caused in many 


undoubted fact vast number of dairy-farms in this country 


are quite unsuitable to the production of pure milk, and many ot 


those who own them are already tired with the 


varying require 
ments of local bodies. We know oj one instance, within thirty 
miles of London, where the local authority, about three vears 


ago, ordered that the drains should be all open. About six months 
ago a fresh order was issued requiring that they should be all closed. 
Which of the 


hygiene, experts may be left to decide. 


these two was ideal method of maintaining rural 


Before the germ theory 
held that 


was spread by noxious gases, and, of course, these are generated 


became so prevalent, enlightened hygienists disease 


in a closed drain. But to-day every theory has to give place to that 
of the bacterium, and hence the interpretation which causes a reversal 
of the old policy. This particular farmer’s reply was decided and 
to the point. His milk cows were last week sold at the local market, 
and he will no longer be troubled by the authority in question, 

In the North of England, especially round the manufacturing 
towns, there has been a similar tendency rather to give up dairy 
farming than go on with the troublesome work required by local 

what 
Wales, 


the owners 


\nother 
be 
there are 


authorities. point to be carefully considered is, 


the meditated 
numbers of 


expense will incurred by changes. In 


where large small dairy farms, 


in many cases are extremely poor. Some would be very glad to 


introduce better sanitation if they had the capital to do se; but 
one of the largest and most progressive landowners of the Princi 


pality tells us that some of his neighbours are seriously crippled 














lor want of the requisite capital Had any other article of con 
sumption been in question the difficulty might have been got over 
by raising the price, but in all the discussion about milk, it should 
be remembered that, quantity for quantity, there is no other 
beverage so wholesome and nutritious, therefore the poor should 
not be discouraged from using it by any avoidable addition to the 


ce kept cheap, whatever happens Now the Local 


ON RIDING 


HERE are said to be many people who hunt chiefly 
for the sake of riding. I never can see why this 
should be considered a reproach. For my own part, 
I care less for the riding and more for the hounds. 
But I cannot understand why the man who finds his 

pleasure in the horse rather than in the hounds should be less 
of a sportsman or less admirable in the field than his neighbour who 
likes to follow every turn of the pac k, and, if possible, to observe 
the exploits of each individual hound. After all, the man who 
hunts to ride must needs love hunting, since he is never found 
away from hounds. If the man who is horseman first and hound- 
man afterwards rode only in a drag-hunt or a steeplechase, 
we should know he cared nothing for hunting. But that is 
not so. I believe that every man or woman who goes out 
hunting does, in some measure, care for the sport, and finds 
in it a pleasure not to be discovered el:ewhere. If, indeed, 
we came out hunting only for the pleasure of riding fast over 
fences, all we can savy is that 
hunting is a very round 
about way of gratifying ow 
tastes, for, after all, the 
umount of actual riding to 


price It must | 


hounds we succeed in obtain 
ing in the course of the 
season is curiously small 
What the riding man wishes 
for is that hounds should run 
really fast for twenty minutes 
without a serious check, 
either in a fairly steaight line 
or a not too obvious circle. 
Perhaps most good runs ar 
of horse-shoe ol pothook 
shape The course of the 
run should be over a grass 
country where the fields are 
divided by fences which can 
be jumped by a bold horse. 
Such gallops as this come, 
as arule, but once in a tull 
day’s hunting. [hey are 
not enjoyed everv day, 
nor, indeed, every week. 
Nevertheless, they come 
sufficiently often to induce 
the men who love riding to 
spend a considerable sum of 
money and a good portion 
of every vear for the sake of 
such fortune as may fall to 
their share. rhis varies in 
different vears Thus in 
one vear we may have a 
vallop almost every day 
(using open weather, in 
inother searcelv half-a-dozen 
in the whole season. 

rhe great point is to 
be ready for it when it comes, and to be able to take 
advantage of the opportunities afforded to us. If we 
think of it from a practical point of view, there is not 
so much difference between the man who goes hunting 
for the sake ot the ride and his neighbour whose heart 
is with the hounds. Both desire, if for different reasons, 
to be near the pack. It is clear that the man who rides 
to hunt must be within sight of the hounds, or his object 
is not attained. It is impossible to enjoy or to appreciate the 
working of a pack or the skill of a huntsman if you are a quarter 
of a mile behind them. The first thing to look to is to see that 
we are well mounted on horses suited to the country they have 


to cross. 

I have seldom known, and can find but few instances 
in hunting history, of men who rode well for any length of time 
across a good country on bad horses. 
inferior animals ; they see a great deal of sport, but they cannot 
ride to hounds. We sometimes read, and now and then hear, 


Some people have to ride 
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Government Board has never been celebrated for introducing 
measures which tended towards economical production, and they 
will therefore require in this respect to be very closely watched. 
That there is need for reform is admitted by evervone 
qualified to form an opinion; but the reformation must be 
set about with some attention to frugality and inexpensiveness 
of production 


TO HOUNDS.—I. 


of men who can go well on anything. They are so few that we 
need hardly consider them. There are men who can cross a 
country on horses others cannot ride at all, as there are others 
who can ride brilliantly, but not by any means on every horse. 
They must be exactly suited or they cannot go at all. Such 
men are often fine horsemen. Give them a good horse and they 
will make the best of him. Seat, hands, judgment—they have 
them all. They have an eve for a country, and plenty of nerve 
as long as the horse suits them. Put them on an animal which 
they do not like, or even on a perfectly strange horse, and 
their place knows them no more. There are not a few men 
who are to be seen in the first flight who are by no means at their 
best on a strange horse. When they buy a new horse they 
will send him home two or three times until they are 
accustomed to the horse’s ways and he to theirs. Then one 
day it happens that hounds go away; the rider has a start. 
He is alongside the pack, a little wide of them Nearly all 
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ALONG ON A GOOD ONE.” 


horses are pleasanter to ride when right in front and able t 
see hounds. The new purchase throws the first two or thre 
fences behind him easily, and the rider settles into his saddle, 
takes hold of the horse by the head and sends him along with 
confidence. This confidence on the part of the rider is hall 
the battle in a run. The more we trust the horse the more h« 
will do for us, and the chances are that at the end of twent\ 
minutes or so the man and horse are on the best of terms. When 
hounds run fast and the horse is going well, both man and hors« 
will attempt fences they might hesitate at in cold blood. Ther 
is a well-known picture by Alken representing a man riding 
in the wake of the huntsman over a verv awkward hog-backed 
stile with a step. The rider, in the excitement of the moment 
has certainly ridden faster at this formidable stile than we ar 
taught by books is the pace for timber. Yet that has probably 
something to do with the admirable way the horse clears it 
If the take-off is sound, the horse is fresh and hounds running 
it is sound policy to go at timber at a fair pace. The rider in 
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this case exclaims, “ You are worth twice 
what I gave for you.” That represents a 
certain doubt in the mind the horse 
man, for the horse is doing no more than 
a hunter should be able to do when fresh, 
if he is at all fit to be ridden up to hounds 
in a grass country. Whether the same 
fence could be taken in the same way 
after a quarter of an hour or more of a 
fast gallop is another matter. Most horses 
that are hunters at all can get over one 
or two awkward places at the beginning 
ot a run. 

The difference between the good horse 
and the bad one is whether they can go on 
doing this, and this must be found out, 
and can only be discovered by the rider. 
But this much is there to be said of timber 
in a grass country, that it is an excellent 
wav out of a field as long as the horse 
is _ and it is probably safer to take 
it at a fair pace, if only because the rider 
is more likely to be shot clear of the horse 
if he falls. I saw a man once galloping 
jor a start at a very stiff, unbreakable 
pest and rails. The horse was a well- 
known timber jumper, but he did not see 
the fence till too late, and fell over it 
neck and crop. The horse shot the 
rider clear, and the horse, rolling over 
after him, never touched the man. Had 
they been going more slowly the 
horse would very likely have fallen on 
his rider with disastrous consequences. 

There is no doubt that with the big 
assemblies of modern hunting in a grass 
country a start is everything. If we do 
not see the pack at the beginning of the 
hunt, we shall in all probability never see 
them again till the finish. A good start 
means not only that we gallop over the 
fields, but that no time must be lost at 
the fences, at all events for the first mile 
or so. It is true we may, and probably 
shall, have taken some liberties with the 
horse, but in the long run we are more 
likely to stay to the end of the run if we 
are in front at the beginning. It must 
be an unusual run, though, no doubt, 
such there are, if hounds neither hover 
nor turn in the first mile or two and we 
do not get some chance of a pull. True, 
hounds may turn away from us; that is 
one of the chances of the chase, but we 
are more likely, nay, almost certain, to 
be able to anticipate this if we are in a 
position to command the pack. If witha 
forward position a rider combines a sound 
judgment as to the working of the pack, 
if he knows when they are going to turn, 
if his eye can detect the trusted leader 
from the flashy ones, he will, like a 
certain well-known rider to hounds in the 
Midlands, seldom be left. This man, once 
he has a start, which to do him justice 
he seldom misses, is hardly ever left by 
a turn. While there is another equally 
good man over a country, and a stone 
lighter, who is generally out of a run 
unless hounds run fairly straight. If they 
do, he is hard to beat. The fact is, one 
man never has his eye off the hounds ; 
the other is content if he sees the other 
first-flight men. 

It is often a matter of discussion 
whether the great riders of the nineteenth 
century or the men of the present day 
go faster or ride better to hounds. There 
is no real standard of comparison, but I 
think the style of the old school of first- 
flight men was rather different. Thev 
rode with longer stirrup-leathers and a 
straighter (not, of course, an absolutely 
Straight) knee; they sat more in the 
middle of the saddle and went rather 
faster than we do at their fences. 


This was probably necessary. There 
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were fewer fences, but they were larger and rougher. The 
neat cut and laid fence was almost unknown, and a rider 
needed more impetus to go through the rough rugged 
growth and clear the ditch, or it might be two ditches, 
as well. Hounds were less often checked by cattle, by artificial 
manure, or the bone-dust which even sixty years ago was a 
trouble to Cheshire huntsmen ; there were few people in the 
fields and, above all, there was no fear of wire. Our present 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

[k ARTHUR OUILLER-COUCH has made an excellent 
beginning of his career as Professor of Poetry by follow- 
ing up his general anthology with a book of recent 
poetry, which he calls The Oxford Book of Victorian 
Verse (Clarendon Press). It must have been an 

arduous and, at the same time, a most interesting task 
to go through the poetry of the Victorian Era and select the best. 
That is the ideal that the anthologist set himself to attain, 
but, of course, the word “ best ’’ has an entirely personal mean- 
ing. In some instances we absolutely agree with the judgment 
expressed in this book; in others we as entirely dissent from 
it. And to get over our strongest objection at the beginning, 
the difference of opinion is most marked in regard to the greatest 
of all the Victorians, Lord Tennyson. In his case the selection 
is an extraordinarily bad one. The pieces given are “‘ The Lady 
of Shalott,’’ which we pass, although the pages devoted to it 
might have had something better ; ‘ Mariana,” “ Sir Galahad,” 
“The Miller’s Daughter,”’ ‘‘ Edward Gray,” “ St. Agnes’ Eve,” 
all of which might have been advantageously left out ; “‘ Songs 
from ‘ The Princess,’’’ which include “ As thro’ the land at 
eve we went,’’ which is only a pretty piece of sentiment ; “ The 
splendour falls on castle walls,” not good enough; “‘ Now 
sleeps the crimson petal, now the white,’’ which is certainly 
not the cream of Tennyson ; and “ Tears, idle tears,”’ the only 
unquestionable piece that we have met yet. Next follows the 
‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” which is well 
worthy of its place ; then ‘‘ Three Songs from ‘ Maud ’’—** Go 
not, happy day,” “Come into the garden, Maud,” “ O that 
‘twere possible,” all of them of the essence of poetry. ‘ The 
Daisy " does not greatly interest us. It and two minor pieces 
prepare the way for the inevitable “Crossing the Bar,” 
which concludes the section. Now, whatever may be the private 
judgment of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch or anybody else on the 
merits of certain poems, Tennyson and what he represented 
to his generation cannot be shown without them. The “ Idylls 
of the King” are altogether ignored—surely a very strong 
measure. It may be frankly admitted that the majority may 
be described as Malory moralised into Victorian sentiment ; 
but this will not apply to the “‘ Mort d’Arthur,” first written 
and noblest of the series. And how can Tennyson be shown 
without anything from ‘‘ In Memoriam”? There are in this 
book of elegies, as he called it, a hundred little poems which are 
far and away superior to those actually inserted in the book. 
The statement scarcely admits of argument. ‘ Locksley Hall,” 
again, is surely a fine poem in itself, and was, as Froude has left 
on record, the marching song of Liberalism at the time when it 
was strongest. ‘‘ The Gleam” ought surely to have claimed 
a place for its autobiographic element, and that wonderful piece 
of workmanship of his last days, “‘ When the dumb Hour, 
clothed in black,” should not have been passed by, to say 
nothing of the “idyls with one 1’’ as he described his Lincoln- 
shire pieces. 

We are extremely sorry to have to point this out. In 
many other particulars this book of Victorian verse is splendid, 
the taste faultless, the instinct for the right numbers unerring, 
and this applies more particularly to the great poets of the period. 
Anyone who masters the extracts from Swinburne has got the 
cream of that poet’s work. He did nothing better than 
“ Proserpine,” “‘ Atalanta in Calydon,” of which nearly all that 
is good is reprinted; ‘“‘ Hesperia,” ‘‘A Forsaken Garden,”’ 
“Super Flumina Babylonis’”’ and ‘‘ A Jacobite’s Exile.” This 
is excellent. William Morris is done equally well. ‘‘ Shameful 
Death,” “ The Sailing of the Sword,” “The Eve of Crecy,” 
“ The Judgement of God,” ‘“‘ Summer Dawn,” “ Love is Encugh,”’ 
“ Inscription for an Old Bed ”’ and ‘‘ The Message of the March 
Wind ”’ give as good an idea as could be desired of ‘ the idle 
singer of an idle day.” The extracts from Browning, too, are 
most admirably chosen. It would be almost impossible to 
better them, and liberal space has been allotted to them. 
Properly enough, three pieces from Alfred Domett come before 
this. It will be remembered that he is the subject of the poem, 
“What has become of Waring?’’ Matthew Arnold, too, 
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riders are less reckless, not a bit less brave, nor do I think that 
many would be found to accept a certain fall because, like a 
noble lord in Northamptonshire, a stranger rode at an impossible 
fence and the Earl would not have it said that there was any 
fence another man would ride at that he would not face. {| 
do not say that even in those days there were many men of this 
mind, but that spirit prompted speech and action more 
commoniy then than now. X. 


ATURE. 


receives a full measure of justice. There is not much better 
in Arnold than ‘“ The Forsaken Merman,” “ The Song of 
Callicles,”’ ‘“‘ Cadmus and Harmonia,” ‘‘ Dover Beach,’ “ Isola- 
tion,” ‘‘ Requiescat,” “The Scholar Gipsy,” “ Thyrsis,” 
“ Austerity of Poetry,” ‘“ Shakespeare,” “‘The Hymn of 
Empedocles ’’ and ‘“ The Last Word.’”’ We are not inclined 
to quarrel with the austerity of judgment that reduced Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti to ‘“‘ The Blessed Damozel”’ and a selection 
of sonnets. There is a good deal of Walt Whitman, and, no 
doubt, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch could defend his judgment 
well, although to some of us Walt appears to be in the nature of 
a great superstition. 

In poetry of the second rank the defect that strikes us 
most is that in all cases the Editor has not been able to catch 
the character of the writer. Take, for example, Professor 
Aytoun. His life was lived in a dream of Jacobite romance ; 
all the poetry in him went out in the “‘ Lays of the Cavaliers,” 
yet he is represented here by a piece that in no possible way 
can suggest his actual achievement. It is ‘“ Hermotimus.”’ 
Fancy what a surprise the young student of poetry would receive 
if he had formed his impression of Aytoun from this poem and 
then came to learn “ How the great Marquis died,” or of the 
battle that was fought when the sun had risen o’er Schiehallion’s 
lofty brow. A worse case even than this is the treatment ot 
Macaulay. Although the piece actually quoted from Macaulay 
“A Jacobite’s Epitaph ”’—is good, it is not characteristic, 
and those who are perfectly alive to the shortcomings of Macaulay 
will nevertheless protest when they find that he is given lines 
where inferior men receive pages. It would seem that Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch has very strong likings, and that when he finds 
an author to his mind there is no one living better qualified 
to sift the good from the bad or the less good ;_ but he does not 
always succeed in appreciating the character of the poet whom 
he has under review. We look at the extracts from poets so 
diverse as Arthur Clough, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, John 
Gibson Lockhart, Edward Fitzgerald, Professor Shairp, Alexander 
Smith, Thomas Edward Brown, and we find that he has selected 
exactly what we would have selected; but take a poet like 
Mr. Walter de la Mare or Mr. John Drinkwater, two of the most 
promising of the younger songsters, and the selections are not 
representative. It is true that from Mr. Walter de la Mare 
nothing could be taken finer than “‘ The Listeners’’; but it 
shows only the imaginative side of that poet. The other piece 
given is the one called “An Epitaph”; it might have been 
written by any one of a hundred poets; but Walter de la 
Mare has a vein of strange, elfish, fantastic wizardry that is 
himself alone, and that urgently claims recognition. From 
Mr. John Drinkwater’s books only one piece is taken, and it 
is by no means one of his best. Lady Margaret Sackville, 
again, is certainly one of the most promising of the women 
poets of to-day, and the sample offered the reader consists 
of eight lines. Occasionally we are very much surprised to see 
a name included at all. For example, there is Benjamin Disraeli, 
Earl of Beaconsfield. who probably appears for the first time 
in a poetic anthology. The piece is not out of that prose-poem 
which came to him “on the windy plains of Troy,” when he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ For me remains the revolutionary Epick” ; but 
a little poem on Wellington, of which the most significant lines 
run “in all thy actions I do find exact propriety,”’ which 
very proper sentiment might, we respectfully submit, have been 
expressed with equal success in plain prose. 

But when all is said and done, the interest of a book of this 
kind consists mostly in differing from the compiler ; for every 
lover of poetry has, consciously or unconsciously, made his own 
anthology. Poems that some love mean nothing to others ; 
as Robert Browning said, in a poem that might, perhaps, have 
been added to the otherwise excellent selection made, ‘‘ What 
matters to me if their star is a world? Mine has opened its 
soul to me, therefore I love it.””. And whatever faults may be 
found with this anthology, the compiler of it has performed 
a great service to literature. He has shown what some of the 
young men of the day are inclined to forget, namely, that the 
Victorian Era, whatever it may have been in the kindred arts 
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of painting and architecture, was great in literature, as great 
at any rate as the so-called Augustine Age, even if it did not 
aspire to comparison with the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth. 


BRABAZON. 
Hercules Brabazon Brabazon: His Art and Life, by Lewis Hind. 
(London : George Allen and Co., Limited, 1912.) 
TOWARDS the close of the year 1892 some surprise was aroused in the world 
of fine art by the announcement of an exhibition of the works of an artist quite 
unknown to the public, and only very vaguely known to some of the critics. 
Still greater was the astonishment when it was revealed that the artist was a 
Sussex squire over seventy years of age! A squire he had never been in the 
sense of one who shoots and hunts and lives the usual life of a country gentle- 
man, for, as a younger son, he had chosen the study of painting as the work of 
his life, and when the death of his brother put him in possession of estates in 
Sussex, in a Northern county, and also in Ireland, he could not turn back from 
the path he had chosen—the study and worship of all that was most admirable 
and beautiful in the work of God and man, and a whole-hearted effort to record 
his reverence, admiration and delight. His sense of beauty in colour was acute, 
and he had early passed through the difficulties that beset the colour student— 
those of unlearning the more ordinary impressions of unthinking sight, and 


“ 


recovering that “ innocence of the eye,”” as Ruskin phrases it, that enables the 
artist to determine the just values of relative colour. Ruskin himself said of 
him: ‘ Brabazon is the only person since Turner at whose feet I can sit and 
worship, and learn about colour.” Another critic, Mr. D. S. MacColl, says of 
him: ‘“‘ The best artist we have had since Turner.” It is, in fact, impossible 
to avoid some comparison with Turner, though the two men could hardly have 
been more unlike, both in character and in actual method of artistic expression— 
Turner jealous and secretive ; Brabazon with all the nobility and generosity 
of the best class of English gentlemen and the trained mind of the University 
graduate. Turner made pen and pencil drawings from Nature and meagre 
notes of colouring, storing a wealth of colour impressions in his wonderfully 
receptive and retentive brain for eventual reproduction in the studio. Brabazon, 
on the contrary, noted the colour at once, recording it unerringly, not insisting 
on detail of form, though always suggesting it rightly. Casual acquaintances, 
and even honest and sincere friends who were without knowledge of art, would 
deplore what they could only see as blots and splashes, but no blot or splash 
fell from his brush that was not directed by the careful drawing of his earlier 
years. To those who have eyes to see, each one is eloquent of rightness in form 
as well as in colour. All who knew him and had knowledge enough to appreciate 
his work will agree with these words of Mr. Hind’s: ‘‘ When Brabazon admired, 
rivalry or jealousy never entered his mind, admiration filled it. He proclaimed his 
joy in an interpretation—never a copy—of the work he admired. His catholicity 
was boundless, and so intense was his appreciation of the best in art that when 
he saw a fine picture he was at once filled with a desire to make a study of it in 
his own brilliant way, to have and to keep his love of it visible and always by 
him.” ‘Like Turner he continued to improve long after fifty—continued to see 
with clearer and clearer eye the spiritual beauty underlying natural beauty.” 
It was at the age of seventy-one that Brabazon made his first appearance in 
public as an artist, incited, to the point of insistence, by Mr. Sargent and a few 
others. In a note to the catalogue of the pictures exhibited, Mr. Sargent writes : 
“ The gift of colour, together with an exquisite sensitiveness to impressions of 
nature, has been the constant incentive, and the immunity from ‘ picture ’- 
making has gone far to keep perception delicate and execution convincing. 
Immediate sensations flower again in Mr. Brabazon’s drawings, with a swiftness 


that makes one for a time forget that there has been a medium. The success 
of the exhibition was immediate and decisive ; the critics were unanimous in 
unstinted praise ; there could be no deubt as to the genuineness of the deep 
impression received by the art world. The recognition of the quality of his 
work was a sincere pleasure to Brabazon: ‘* Now indeed he had come into his 
kingdom, without seeking it. Henceforward his name was magical in the 
advanced movement of art.” Other exhibitions followed, the later ones com- 
prising, besides drawings in his usual water-colour, many in pastel—a medium 
extremely sympathetic to his practice. 

As a man Brabazon was easily accessible to friendship, but it was to those 
who could sympathise with his devotion to art that he could give his best. 
Especially to those who were desirous of colour knowledge his helpfulness was 
unwearied. He delighted to have about him men much younger than himself, 
and to show them what was most beautiful and worthy of admiration. Of the 
very youngest he would say, “ I like to open the eyes of blind puppies.” Many 
are the eyes he so opened, and many are those he has left behind him enriched 
beyond measure by his companionship and teaching. Among intimate friends 
no one was better company. The very names he was known by—Brabby, 
Brabs and other variants (the present writer has a precious water-colour signed 
“ Brabino "')—testify to his place in his friends’ estimation. He greatly enjoyed 
the many good-natured jokes against himself—his untidy ways, the plight of 
a chintz-covered chair he had used, his wide-flung splashes of paint. He would 
chuckle over the futility of the piece of oilcloth, one métre square, obligatory 
inder the chairs of students copying in the Louvre, whereas the radius of his 
plashing—the emptying of an overfull brush briskly swung—only began a 
couple of yards away! Whimsically he would describe his distaste of the 
” in the National Gallery, a feeling 
accentuated by his being independent of food in the middle of the day. His 
breakfast would be of the lightest—often only a bunch of grapes and a glass 


hungry students who “ munched over him 


ot water. He would have a good meal in the evening, and the whole of the day 
free for seeing and doing. In this as in all else he strove for and valued 
simplicity, disliking all needless complexity and every sort of complication or, 
as he called it, “‘ contrivances.”” When in London he never failed to see every 
picture that was exhibited, or to hear all the best music. ‘‘ Nothing escapes me,” 
he would say. His love of music almost equalled that of the sister art, but 
though a good amateur, his musical execution never approached that of his 
painting. Like all artists, he was sensitive on the point of the quality of his 
practice. In a mixed society—and he was always hospitable—there wert 
necessarily many who could not understand it. One of the pleasantest 
memories of the present writer was his frequent grateful acknowledgment : 
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* You and - 


where the beautiful work created so deep a conviction, 


always believed in Brabbie art.”’” It was easy enough to believe 


Mr. Hind may be congratulated on the performance of a task by no 


means easy. There are twenty-four admirable reproductions in colour, the 
choice of which, among the large number of drawings left by Mr. Brabazon 
must have been a matter of great difficulty. Those reproduced, however, giv 
an idea of the poetical manner of expression. The wonderfully life-like portrait 


by Mr. Sargent gives a shade of sternness and hauteur that we know will be 
relaxed the next moment, for no one was more generally genial It is a 
beautiful volume—printing, paper, binding—everything that could be wished 


UNSPOILED CHILDREN 

In the Shadow of the Bush, by I’. Amaury Talbot. (Heinemann.) 

THE youthful science of anthropology deserves well of political “‘ residents,” 
business men and others who sojourn in barbarous lands and the “ dark places 
of the earth.” For it educates them so that they can regard the wild man with 
understanding eyes, and reach by means of sympathetic knowledge that common 
fund of human nature which he shares. Intercourse with the natives loses 
all its terrors ; @ propos Mr. Talbot mentions the case of an ignorant white man 
who was all nerves during a rather elaborate quick-step native dance—he thought 
they were screwing up their passions for a massacre and cannibal feast! When 
you realise that the black man in his own land is not only a man and a brother, 
but actually a gentleman as well, it makes the life of the traveller or sojournet 
doubly interesting. The author’s description of the Ekoi people of Nigeria 
is a good specimen of that long list of books on native races which Englishmen 
have contributed to the science of man. His industry must have been enormous ; 
besides the staple work of description and incident, the collection of folk-tales 
is big enough to frighten any professional stenographer. There is an average of 
one to every three pages. Mr. Talbot has, so to say, leavened the book with 
them. In spite of his or any student’s enthusiasm for his ** people,”’ these stories 
are apt to pall. But—de gustibus. ‘‘ The monotony of bush life is described 
by most white men as among its greatest drawbacks. Curiously enough, it 
seemed to us almost overcrowded with incident.” The author has the seeing 
eye in every sense. His photographs are splendid ; and he emphasises the tact 
all too little known by English people looking for new lines of travel—that in 
West Africa you find some of the most magnificent scenery in the world Phe 
Ekoi themselves he supposes to have trekked long ago from Eastern Africa 
They are a fine variety of the Bantu stock, that high-class blend of negro and 
Hamitic blood. Like all the tribes from West Coast to East, they have that 
wonderful system of government which has no specific term, but which resembles 
that of the Highlanders of old Scotland. It is the clan system; the head of 
the house and its members have their reciprocal duties and rights ; among other 
things, there is no need of a poor law ; and, as in Uganda, the houses are graded 
in a hierarchy of chiefs whose recognised relations to one another prevent civil 
war. Great Britain has, of course, allowed this system to continue. The only 
crux is the existence of non-free members. This legacy from the slave trade, 
in which the Ekoi once were shrewd “ middlemen,” is being automatically 
dissipated—with a little political tact to help the process. Mr. Talbot gives 
fairly complete accounts of the social rules and habits of the people, their cere- 
monial of birth, marriage and death \ curious, but familiar, detail is the 
“ fattening housc,”” in which young girls arc, so to say, “ finished” and mad 
ready for the prespective suitor. Like all African peoples, the Ekoi are musical, 
and yet confine their genius to the drum. The marvellous drum-language by 


’ 


which messages are telephoned for miles, ** by analogy,”’ is here thoroughly ex 
ploited. The artistic sense which the author claims for his charges is perhaps 
not quite Greek, but certainly their native costume is of the same graceful type 
An aspect of wild life not yet clearly put before the public is the dancing 
Anyone practically interested in the Turkey trot or the latest Boston might 
do worse than study Mr. Talbot’s account of native dancing. No European, 
no American knows even the A B C of dancing as compared with a savage 
To him (and her) it is life ; it takes the place of theatre, music-hall, conversazione, 
tea, tennis and golf; it is exercise, sociability, talk and the expression of all 
the emotions—a microcosm, or, rather, a concentrated essence of human interests 
And round it is the magic of the “ bush.” \. E. Craw ey. 


NOVELS. 


The Snarer, by Brown Linnet (john Murray.) 

THERE must be a warm corner in the heart of Brown Linnuet for such a one as 
Betsy Blythe. Certain it is that inevitably the heart of the reader who takes 
up this sympathetic character sketch of that cunning and woefully graceless 
old woman, whose vices are almost inextricably entangled with her virtues, 
must feel himself drawn to the evil-doer almost in spite of himself. The author 
neither excuses or accuses in drawing Betsy for us ; she gives her to us as she is, 
and leaves it to us to draw our own conclusions. These, needless to say, are in 
favour of the unregenerate one, even at times when logically we feel she deserves 
that justice, in the person of Constable Green and his satellite, Jim-—as in a 
Moonlight Sonata—should overtake and expose her When Fate at length 
proves unkind, Betsy is undaunted, and we leave her, punishment having been 
meted out to the aged offender, musing ecstatically on the wide field for her sport- 
ing energies which her removal from her native land, to join her long-lost husband 
in America, spreads enticingly before her 


A Regular Madam, by Alice Wilson Fox. (Macmillan.) 

A SIMPLE tale of the adventures of a young Englishwoman in the time ot 
George II. Lady Barbara Burdone is the regular madam whose adventures 
are recorded in the pages before us. Unable to fall into line with the changes 
which Lord Banchester’s (her father) second marriage brings in its train, 
she is, at the age of fifteen, entered as a pupil at a ladies’ seminary. Coming 
into contact here with Angéle de Beauregard, a French-Canadian, she plots, 
when that young woman is sent for by her father to join him, to take the place 
of waiting-maid to her friend, this action being dictated by a desire to throw 


in her lot with that of her brother, Godfrey Burdone, who, in disgrace, has 
some time previously been dismissed his home. The adventures through which 
this self-willed and youthful madam passes make quiet and non-exciting reading, 
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an experience of the Iroquois’ savagery bringing her into close relation with 
the realitic of this new world On the whole, a pl isant and well-written 
tale, and one whi wueht to commend itself to the young girl 

The Nest, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick Edward Arnold 

THERE are fiv tories in this book, and each of them is a little masterpiece 
of delicate ibtletv and analysi Mrs Sedgwick ha i delightfully easy and 
cultured styl ‘ tory flow without a hitch, and her character-drawing 


ON THE 


3y Horace HUTCHINSON 


WHAT THE BALL DOES: THE EVIDENCE OF PAINT. 
SHOULD think the golfer must be growing pretty weary 
of the way in which the ball behaves 

or misbehaves, as the ma\ when struck by 
the club, a behaviour sometimes called, rather ponder- 
ously ‘the dynamics of the golf ball.” Still, none 
those who have discussed the subject 
seems to have adopted the most simple and 


discussion about 


case be 


obvious means of finding out what really F 

does take place while club and ball are 

in contact; that is to say, painting the face gre 
of the club, or the back of the ball, with some 

fresh paint, and seeing what impression is 

made on the club and what on the ball when 

different kinds of strokes are played. It may 

be that some of the writers have employed 

this simple plan (far be it from me to claim 

acquaintance with all that has been written), 

but I have not come across any mention of 

it. Ll can quite understand that it is not a 

plan which could be of anv use to most ot the 

scientific writers, for they (of course, honour- 

able exception must be made of Lord Berkeley, 

and there may be others) can only play the 

simple strokes—I hope they will not mind = 
my saying this: for their science I have X 


the most profound respect, even if insufficient 
veneration for their golf—and it is not the 
simple stroke that we want to study. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
get more fun and more illumination, on the 
whole, out of painting the face of the club, 
rather than the ball, but we may varv the 
experiments in a score of ways. My plan, 
which has the beautiful merit of simplicity, is 
to have a small tube of vermilion oil paint, to 
squeeze out a little on the face of the iron or 
the back of the ball, and smear it to a flat 
smooth and uniform surface. This done, it is 
as well to wipe your finger on a rag or duster, 
or else, if you rub your nose with it, people ae 
may think you bave been conducting experi- 
ments with alcohol. With this preface we 
may go on to look at the illustrations, which 
show the marks that the ball leaves on the } 
club face that has been thus treated, when 
various strokes are played. 

Fig. 1 the impression left 
flattish-faced driving mashie, after a straight- 
forward stroke with it. The outline is round, 
and each pip is well marked. There is not 
much that needs to be said of this, by way 
ofcomment, except that if you play a similar 
stroke with a more lofted club you will find 
the impression not quite distinct, the 
round will not be so perfect, and the mark 
of each zone will incline a little to the oval, 
rather than the circular form—the longest 
diameter of the oval being perpendicular. 
When I say perpendicular, I mean, of course, 
perpendicular as looked at when portrayed 
on the flat. 

Fig. 2 is of the impression left 
face of a broad medium iron of the old- 
fashioned, big-bladed kind, when a sliced s 
shot is played. The points to notice are the 
peculiarly blurred impression caused by the 
drawing of the club face across the ball (or 
so, at all events, I infer), or, if you like better 
to put it so, the slipping of the ball on the G 
club face. It is the same action, only much 
intensified, makes the impression 
perfect and circular when a. straight- 
forward shot is played off a lofted face 
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acute intuition which is suited to the psycho- 
“ The * The 


are two opposite examples of her choice of subject ; the former 


has just that touch of almost too 


she so confidently handles Suicide’ and 


logical situations 
White Pagoda” 
treating of tragedy with not too heavy a touch, and bringing about an expected 
conclusion in an unexpected way ; the latter a piece of lightly malicious humour 
which lets the reader almost immediately into its secret without in the slightest 
moment to declare the truth is arrived at, 


discounting his pleasure when the 


\ delightful « 


GREEN. 


ollection, 


AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


than when the same is played off a relatively flat face. The more 
exactly the club face is moving in the ball’s line of flight, all 
the time it and the ball are in contact, the more perfect the 
impression will be. That is what it comes to. Observe also 
the elongated oval of the ball’s impression, and the angle at 
which its longest diameter lies to the base-line of the blade. 


IMPRESSIONS ON THE FACE OF THE CLUB 


<2) 


THE MARKS OF THE PUSH-SHOT ON THE BALL 
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Fig. 3 shows the impression left after a pulled shot. Here 
there is far less slipping and consequent blurring. The angle 
of the longest diameter of the oval lies on the opposite side of 
the perpendicular from that of the angle made by the like 
diameter of the oval impressed by the sliced shot. It is also 
interesting to note the distance of the zone which I have marked 
A from the others, indicating, as I suppose, a greater compres- 
sion and flattening of the surface here than elsewhere. 

The general inference I take to be that the part of the ball 
which is longest in contact with the face is most compressed, 
and the direction of the ball’s rotation (and, as a consequence, 
of its swerve during flight) is away from the point of greatest 
compression. 

In Fig. 4 I have varied the illustration by showing 
the impression on the ball, instead of on the club face. This 
is the impression made by what it is now fashionable to call 
the “ push shot.”’ Fig. 4A shows the impression on the ball 
as seen from behind, 7.e., from the point of view of an eye on 
the face of the club, supposing that the shot were a straight- 
forward one. But, of course, this is not the case here, for in 
this stroke the club descends on the ball. G, G represents 
the ground ; T the apex or top of the ball when placed for the 
stroke ; C, C is the equator line ; A is the highest point of the 
impression, showing the highest point at which compression 
begins ; and D shows the lowest point of the compression. 
Fig. 4B shows in profile, so to speak, the impression that 
Fig. 4A shows in full face. They are two views of the com- 
pression applied in the same stroke. 

The points to notice are the horseshoe or beehive shape 
of the impression as seen in Fig. 4A, and defined by the line 
lettered A, B, D, B, and the depth of the impression as indicated 
by A, D, B in Fig. 48. I may mention that the pips near the 
broad base of the compression are, as is, of course, necessary, 
very much more flattened and less clear in the impression 
than those near the narrow apex. It may be noted that whereas 
the distance from the equatorial line to the highest point of 


THE INTER-’VARSITY CROSS-COUNTRY 


OR the fifth year 
in succession 
Oxford won 
the annual cross- 
country race 
against Cambridge over 
the Roehampton 

last and 
the the 

during the past few years 
that the 
methods of train- 


course 
from 
match 


Saturday, 
results of 
it would seem 
Oxford 
ing for long-distance run- 
ning were superior to those 
in vogue at Cambridge. 
It is true that this year 
the 
showed up better than in 


Cambridge team 


last year’s fiasco, and if 


Mr. E. N. Bock had not 
been unfortunate, they 
might have finished very 


few points behind Oxford, 
who undoubtedly a 
team. But still 
we think that as over the 


short distances at Queen’s 


were 
superior 


Club Cambridge have 
proved superior, taking 


the 
it is lack of method rather 


running as a whole, 
than of material which is re- 
sponsible for their continual 
defeat in the cross-country 
race. This year they ran 
far more as a team should 
do than they have done 
before ; but, on the other 
hand, the generalship and 
unselfish running of the 
Oxford captain, Mr. W. C. 
Moore, and the efficiency 
of his pace-making, were 
no small help to his team; 


MR. G. 


COUNTRY 








M. 
The winner of the inter-’ Varsity cross-country race. 
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the compression is longer than that from the same line to the 
lowest point of the compression, the extent of the area of com- 
pression below the line is considerably larger than above it, 
and also the compression is much deeper. 

I think that these are all the points that it is necessary 
to mention for the understanding of the figures, and I have 
kept them as brief as possible so as not to weary the reader’s 
attention. I would add that it is quite possible that other 
golfers, playing the same strokes, might find the impressions 
varying a littlke—I do not think they would vary greatly ; but 
it would be very interesting if some others would take the idea 
up and let us hear the results, as they find them, of these very 
simple experiments. H. G. H. 

A MODEST PROPOSAL. 

The following letter has been handed to us by the hon. 
secretary of a well-known golf club. Comment upon the last 
paragraph and, indeed, upon the whole of the letter appears 
entirely superfluous : 

DEAR Str, 
PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL 
We ar 
Club, and should like 


anxious to introduce our golf balls amongst the members of yout 


addresses, Ws 


this would save the 


to know their privat think it would be 


better to write to them privately, is correspondence goin 


to the Club Hous« 
We do not wish to worry them with quantities of letters and pamphlet 
but only to write occasionally, and we shall esteem it a very great favour if you 


will kindly send us a list of the names and private addresses of your members 
We should like to reciprocate your kindness by sending you one or two 
boxes of our Zodiac or Zome Golf Balls hese are made in large and small 
sizes, in heavy, medium or floating weights, and we feel sure that one or other 
of these kinds would suit your style of play 
Thanking you in anticipation, 
We are, Dear Sir, 


Yours faithfully 
Per pro Martins, 
P. A 


Birmingham, L.td.), 


Martix, Governing Director 


RACE. 


while the Oxford superi- 
ority over “ plough "’ gave 
their two men a great 


advantage over Mr. A. C 
Telfer, and enabled Mi: 
Moore to regain 
the ground which 


much of 
he had 
lost by pace-making. 

The 
times 
Mr. G. 


bourne 


placings and 
follows : 
M. Sproule (Mel- 
Ballicl, 
14min. 13 
Mr. D. M. 
(Berkhamsted 


were as 

and Ox- 
ford), $-58¢€C. 
Gaussen 
St. 


first. 
and 


John’s, Oxford), 44min 


) 39 3-5 5C6 Mr. A 


C. Telfer (King’s School, 


, SCC ond. 


Canterbury, and Selwyn, 
Cambridge), 45min 
$5 2-5sec., third. Mr. W. 


Moore (Felsted and 
Oxford), 46min. 
26 2-5sec., fourth. Mr. J. 
K. Bousfield 


Craig 


Iexeter, 


(Rugby and 
Caius, Cambridge), 46min. 


53 1-5sec., fifth. Mr. H. 
W. C. Lloyd (Blundell's 
and Jesus, Cambridge), 


yOmin, 528ec., sixth. Mr. 


J. B. Johnston (Upping- 
ham and King’s, Cam 
bridge), 47min. 8 1-5se¢ 


Mr. L.. D. Bake 
(Christ’s Hospital, and St. 


seventh. 


Edmund Hall, Oxford), 

}7min. 34 4-58ec., eighth, 

Mr. T. G. Pocock (New 

~, j ' College School and New 
~ Hy) } ¢ College, Oxford) 47min., 
’ 5 4-58ec., ninth. Mr. E. 


5 

N. Bock (Wellington and 
Caius, Cambridge), 48min 
., tenth. 


SPROULE. 


6 3-5§5CC 











rROUT AND BREAD 
fo tue Epitor or “* Country Lirs 

Sir,—Recently a paragraph appeared in Country Lire telling how a large 
trout had been caught with bread, and adding that the writer had never heard 
of “ that game fish being captured with the lure of bread.” I have here a small 
pond for the rearing and observation of trout, and, treating them experimentally, 
I vary their food frequently, changing worms, 
shrimps, liver, ete., for bread and other diets, 
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forward of the bill, and a fish was caught. The action was exactly like that ot 
a snake striking, but what struck me most forcibly was the deliberate and cautious 
way in which the bird lowered its head in order to get into the position for the 
stroke. Looked at from below, the neck must have presented the appear- 
ance of a straight stick. The dotted lines in the drawing show thx 
gradual lowering of the head.—F. Carrutners GouLp. 





= 
and I find that bread is greatly preferred by | 


the fish to any other food, and that they always 


— ‘SWASTIKA ”: A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
: : [To tHe Eprror or “Country Lire.’ 
S1r,—This symbol is a favourite Christmas gift 





take it voraciously, generally devouring hunks a and 
=, —= , 
of it, and many fish using them at times as ¢ 2 fz/ 2. 
‘ > 
playthings. For bread the fish will reject any } 
other feed They are Rainbows and Loch 


Levens Arpert K. Rowut, St. Anne’s Hill, 


near Chertsey-on-Thames, Surrey * 


a © 
PORCUPINE ANT-EATERS IN ENGLAND QR 


To tue Eprror or “ Country Luirt 


SIR In your Christmas Number, under Por- a 1 
cupine Ant-eaters,” Mr. Seth Smith mentions 
that the two now living at Regent’s Park are the J 


oil 
first brought alive to England, and that the two 








received in Amsterdam in ro1r were the first CAMI- fj id 





‘| os, 
ee = the meaning is “Is it well?” It is of Arvan 


a origin, is one of the oldest sun-symbols and ji 
co found all over the ancient world, except i 
ap Egypt and Chaldea. It is embroidered on th: 
_— - women’s garments in Thibet, and in India i 
A (\ marked on the sand at a wedding or laid on tl 


breast of the dead. In India, at the beginnin 
of the year, all accounts begin with this heading 
The first sketch is of the Swastika fastened o 
the ground before an altar; the whirling of th 
upright stick by a piece of string in the hole a 
the crossing causes fire. This fire, Agni, “* wa 





born first in Heaven, his second birth is with us 
(Rig Veda). It is the guide of the soul, from tl 








brought alive to Europe rhis is not correct, 

as I had one alive for about three months in THE SWASTIKA 
1891, and only lost it as I was not aware that 
it required meat, in addition to eggs and milk, of which latter it consumed 
large quantities WALTER RoruscuiLp, Zoological Museum, Tring. Herts 


rH! ARCHITECTS’ COMPETITION 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Can we wonder that jerry-building is so much on the increase when archi- 
tects encourage the public to think they can have ornamental brick quoins, 
broken pediments and panelling for the cost of cottage work If £800 is 
the total allowed for an cight-roomed house and garage, and monev is wasted 
on pilasters, broken bond, panels and flints, no wonder the gentlemanlv instincts 
of the occupier are ignored, and that he is expected to use the same lavatory as the 
servant and the ladies in the house, and must leave his hat and coat about in 
the hall, for want of a cloakroom It is the practical conveniences and econo 
mies of labour and material that are of most value to the poor man; why, then, 
waste his money on panels of rough-cast or any other architectural features 
that are not structurally necessary When rough-cast was invented, it was 
used not as an ornament, but as a waterproof coating, to render the walls more 
warm and dry As now proposed to be used in the house placed first for the 
Country Lire competition, it is a useless architectural embellishment Surely 
architects should help the public who have limited means to spend it on all 
that encourages good taste and refinement, order and decency, and to value that 
which affects character, more than useless conventions All the pilasters and 
panelling and pediments that we add mean so much less money for space and 
good quality of workmanship and material. It also means quicker decay. 
for all outside features that hold moisture and dirt must make a hous« damp, 
and therefore cold as well as perishabk It is the effort to impart a traditional 
style that hinders good practical building. —C. F. A. Voysey 

Chere are two practical methods of securing water-tight walls i a che ap 
cottage. One is to rough-cast a solid wall nine inches thick: the other is to omit 
the sheath of rough-cast, and to provide a cavity in the wall. Mr Vovysey, in 
the two designs which he submitted in the competition, elected to adopt the 
former method. Many other competitors adopted the latter. The winner of the 
first-prize design*used both, 
the latter for his quoins, 
and the former for the 
intermediate walling. The 
use of either method, or 
of both together, seems 
equally reasonable. If Mr 
Voysey had seen the un- 
reduced garden plan he 
would have known there 
was a second lavatory 
His other point is merely 
trivial. This is perhaps the 


occasion to express grati- 


fication at the large num- 
ber of generous letters re- 
ceived from unsuccessful 
competitors, praising the 


prize designs.—Ep.} 


HERON’S METHOD 

OF FISHING 

[To tHe Eprror 
Str,—I am sending you a 
little pen-and-ink sketch 
of a heron which iI 
watched one morning fish- 
ing in the Blackwater 


River (Essex). It stalked THE FISHERMAN 


slowly along, with the 
head and neck as straight and stiff as the arm of a crane. Presently it 
stood still, apparently motionless; but watching closely, I noticed that the 


neck and head were being lowered from the point of the bill very slowly. When 


the head was near the surface of the water, there was a swift flexion and a dart 








funeral fire to the “ Fathers.” The uprigh 
ITS VARIANTS stick, or Prometha, is by Emile Renouf, thoug! 
to be Prometheus, who stole fire from Heaver 
The combiration of the sun-symbol with the Swastika is next shown Pra 
notice the feet appearing. The next is the Tau, Thor’s hammer—four hammer 
placed together suggested the Scandinavian cross. No. 5 is one of the whor 
from Trov, No. 6 the Isle of Man sign. This sign migrated trom Sicily. Henry III 
was nominal King of Sicily. Alexander III. often attended the English Court, ar 
after his conquest of the Isle of Man introduced the three-footed Triskelior 
This three-legged sign was engraved on the Sicilian coins as far back 
317 B.A Gaza’s mint-mark was the Swastika. An interesting paper on ** Not« 
on Gaza Coins,”” by Archdeacon Dowling, appeared in the April number of t! 
P.E.F. for this year The Swastika is also called the Gammadion: “In tl 
Greek alphabet the capital letter Gamma consists of two lines at right anglest 
each other, like an English L, and many of the mystic writers of earlier day 
have seen in this form a symbol of Christ as the corner stone. . . . Four of ther 
placed with their angles towards each other create the form of the Gree 
Cross.” From “ Symbolism in Christian Art” (Hulme).—C. H. M. Jounstron: 


LARCHES ON ENGLISH ESTATES. 
[To tae Eprtor or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Durimg a visit to a well-known North of England torest, I was interest: 
to see that quite a number of different species of larch were growing in variot 
parts of the estate. Not so many years ago there was only one species of tl 
deciduous conifer in cultivation in Great Britain—Larix europwa—but t! 
spread of the larch disease, caused by a fungus known as Peziza Wilkcmm 
suggested to those interested in arboriculture that other species of lar 
might possibly be found which showed a stronger resistive power against tl 
fungus. The Japanese larch (Larix leptolepis) is undoubtedly the mest 
prominent of these importations. It may easily be distinguished from th 
European variety by the red colour of its branches, the greater luxuriance of it 
foliage and the peculiar shape of its cones, which, when ripe, resemble nothin 
so much as a full-blown rose. The most striking point about the Japanes: 
larch is its extremely rapid growth, for when planted with hardwood trees 
leaves the latter far behind. Whether owing to this rapid growth, or for som 
other reason, the young 
shootsof the Japanese lar: 
are at times twisted and 
bent in a most noticealb 
way. The tree has not 
been in cultivation sui 
ciently long in Great 
Britain for it to be known 
whether the extreme! 
rapid growth is maintained 
in later years. On 
certain Perthshire estat 
there is a Japanese lar« 
standing in the midst of 
number of Europea 
larches, and from the con 
of this Japanese specimer 
seedlings have beet 
obtained which will, it 
imagined, show tl 
qualities of both Japanes 
and European §varietic 
Another point which 
of interest is the fact tha 
up te the present tim 
the Japanese larch is le 
liable to contract diseas 


than L. europea 


AND HIS WAY. larch from the wester 


side ot America—l 
occidentalis—has also been planted in this country and, so far, is doing wel 
It is not easy to distinguish it from the European variety, unless its cones | 
examined, when they will be found to be covered with long bracts, which a! 
almost absent on the cones of L. europwa.—G. S. 























Dec. 2ist, 1912.] 


TURNER AT OXFORD 

[To THe Epitror or “ Country LIFE.” 
Six,—Will you allow me to point out that the account of Turner’s illustrations 
for the “ Oxford Almanack,” in the interesting article in your Christmas Number, 
is not quite accurate ? The first plate published was that of * Christchurch 
from the Meadows,” in 1799. The “ View of Worcester College ” is the fourth 
of the series, and did not appear till 1804.—NrEwtTon BENETT. 

WHEEL-SHAPED MILL USED FOR CRUSHING FLAX. 
[To tHe Epitor or “Country Lire.”) 
Sir,—I have seen, near Buncrana, on Lough Swilly, Ireland, a mill exactly 
similar to the “‘ Wheel-shaped Whin Mill” illustrated on page 700 of your issue 
for November 23rd, used for crushing flax, and drawn by a horse over a paved 
way. Could you tell me if this is a usual machine for the purpose at the present 
time, or an archaic survival? It was in use in 1909.—H. S. W. IREMONGER 
(Captain, R.M. Artillery). 
SHEEP 

[To tHe Eprror or “Country LiF 

Str.—The enclosed drawing of a fat-rumped sheep, which I saw recently at 


Ti-hua-fu, the capital of the Chinese province of Sinkiang, may be of interest, 


in view of the correspondence which has been appearing in Country LiF! 





hKF. Weallece 
\ FAT-RUMPED SHEEP OF SINKIANG 


It was tied up in the street when I saw it, and carried a fine head. It is quite a 

ent head to the fat-tailed variety which may be seen in the vicinity of Peking 
I imagine, from what Mr. Lydekker writes, that it may be a descendant of the 
urial (Ovis vignei FRANK WALLACE. 


EXPLOSIVES IN AGRICULTURE 
[To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 
Su With reference to the letter signed ** W.”’ in your issue dated November oth, 
der “* Agricultural Notes,”’ your correspondent will be interested to know that 


imite is used by fruit farmers in the Cape Province both for tree-planting 
nd for shaking up the land between trees. A special instrument has been 
made, also a special dynamite charge, by the Cape Explosive Works, Somerset 
West, Cape Province. The cost is 
small, but the company would, no 
doubt, be delighted to give information 


unyone. As you are no doubt aware, 
es are uprooted by dynamite in 
U.S.A Irrigation ditches are also 


prepared by the same means. All the 
charges are connected by an electric 

re, and the ditch blown up by press- 
ing a button. When I next visit my 
Ulster home I intend doing some dyna- 
miting of subsoil. No doubt it might 
temporarily injure the land, but as 
the loosened subsoil would eventually 
become plant-food, ultimate improve- 
ment would result W. J. Pattison, 
Cape Town (Nov. 25th) 


»oTARFISH THROWN UP BY 
THE TIDE 
fo THE Eprrok oF “* Country Lirt 


SIR 


On Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 30th, I was walking along the shore 
it Formby, near Southport, and noticed 
that the tide had receded, and had left 
it high-water mark a fringe of starfish 
ibout two vards in width for a mile 
or twe T. E. Eccres 

DURABILITY OF LARCH TIMBER. 

To tHe Eprror.; 

>IR,—I enclose two rather interesting 
Photographs which I obtained in 
Lincolnshire recently. One of the 


pictures shows a larch gate which is AN IRISH WOMAN 





COUNTRY 











LIFE. 


no less than one 
hundred and 
twenty-five vears 
old, and which 
is still in good 
order, notwith- 
standing that it 
has been exposed 
to the weather 
during the whole 
period of its 
existence It is 
one of the ori- 
ginal gates which 
were put down 
when the wolds 
were en losed 
at the end of 
the eighteenth 
century This 





LARCH GATE 125 YEARS OLD 
feat Is an e€x- 


cellent adver- 

tisement for the durability of larch timber. The second picture shows a 
remarkable collection of burrs which has been got together by Mr. Havelock, 
head-forester at Brocklesby Park, and is, we believe, the first of its kind in the 


country. Burrs are striking swellings in the trunks of trees, and are sometimes 
caused by mechanical injury to the cortex. They are apparently caused also 
by the sudden exposure to light of a previously shaded stem rhey consist 


of a number of dormant buds capable of growing in thickness and putting on 
wood, but not sufficiently nourished to grow in length The cross-section of 
these bud-axes makes rich veneer for the cabinet-maker, and may fetch as 


much as fifty pounds to sixty pounds per ton weight.—Srton Gordon 








CROSS SECTIONS Ol BU 


THE MAKING Ol THE BAWNEEN 
fo true Epiror or * Country Lire.”’] 

Sir,—I herewith enclose you a photograph of an Irish woman spinning wool 
for the white waistcoat known as a bawneen, which is so much worn by the 
workmen in the West of Ireland. I may mention that in and around Connemara 
the women spin the wool and weave the cloth themselves which we know as 
real Galway homespun and see all the 
men from that part wearing As the 
homespun is now so fashionable, I send 
you this account of ite making, as it 
may be interesting to you H. A. € 


CHILDREN OF FIVE GOING 
LONG DISTANCES TO SCHOOL, 
fo tHe Eptiror 
Sirk,—There is one point in the regula- 
tions for compulsory education of 
children in the country which calls for 
immediate attention It is that which 
requires the punctual attendance at 
school, during the winter months, of 
small children whose parents live at a 
great distance from the school, In the 
part of Sussex where I live it is not 
unusual to find cottages at a distance 
ot from two to three miles from the 
nearest school, and this distance is 
generally up and down very steep hills 
rhe law requires the punctual attend- 
ance at school of any child of or ovet 
five years old, and the parents are 
fined in case of non - attendance 
There is a special motive why the 
attendance should be insisted = on, 
namely, that the grant depends upon 
it; so there is little chance of evading 
the bad law’ which imposes this 
cruelty and hardship on these little 
mites of so tender an age Cruelty and 


hardship are words not at all too 


HER SPINNING WHEEL. severe. Let the reader picture to 















imself what it means for a little child of this age to be sent off trom a lonely 
ittage at juarter after seven in the morning—that ts the hour at which some 
f them have t tart, for, remember, these little people go very slowly up the 
teep hills—and to get home at five or later in the afternoor At both coming 
ind gomg it is dark, and before starting the child has to be breakfasted as well 
is washed It iS Imposing a hard task on the parents The ways are often very 
lonely ; there are rough people about in these districts, and the mothers say 
that they are fervently grateful when the small. children are safe home again iv 
the evening But the real cruelty is on the child; and it is worse than cruelty 


for such hardship inflicted at such an age nearly always results in constitutional 
or physical weakne ull through life here is no hardship at all in it during 
the summer months; but it is quite certain that a change in the regulations as 
regards the winter months is required. Children under seven years of age 
whose parents live more than two miles from the nearest school ought to be 


given an hour’s extra law in the morning and half-an-hour in the evening during 





the winter. Or else their attendance during the winter might be dispensed 
vith altogether up to the age of six The details are open to discussion ; but 
it is not a matter for discussion at all that that point in the present system | 
iltogether wrong, cruel and injurious to the national health which require i 
toddler, as soon as its fifth birthday has passed, to start off by itself (the parent 
is a rule have not the time to conduct it) in the chill dark for a three-mile walk 
in the mornir md to repeat the walk in the dark of the winter evening 


Horace G. HuTcHInson 


4 NORMAN DOOR AT ELY 
To tHe Epitror or “Country Luirt 
Sirn,—The accompanying most careful drawing by Mr. H. G. Webb of the 
Prior’s Door at Ely Cathedral will interest vour readers, as it shows the 
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THE PRIOR’S DOOR AT ELY 


wonderful detail of this marvellous specimen of Norman work. Although 
quite a small and subsidiary doorway, it is as fine as anything we have 
of the period. The abacus represents angels holding up a vesica containing 
Our Lord in Majesty. These figures not only occupy the abacus, but stretch 
down to the bottom of the lintel, which is supported by corbels carved into 
human heads springing from the top of the door jamb. The columns beyond 
the jamb have a spiral ornament of beasts, birds and scrolls. But, in the true 
Romanesque manner, they stand on lions, which also accommodate men in 
sitting posture grasping the columns with their arms. Next to the columns 
are pilasters decorated with a series of beasts in roundels, and at the top of this 
scheme of ornament a narrow building is sculptured representing a tall doorway 
flanked by turrets. The outer member of the arch which these pilasters support 
has an almost classic form of decoration akin to the Greek honeysuckle, which 
helps to give to this doorway its strongly marked Romanesque character. The 
primitive nature of the sculpturing of the faces, especially the eves, should also 
be noticed. Does all this imply a very early date? Hardly so, unless the 
doorway was removed from the earlier church, which dated from after King 
Edgar's restoration of Etheldreda’s foundation in 970. Of this monastery, at 
the time of the Conquest, the abbot was Thurstan, who defended the Isle of Ely 


against William for seven years In 1o081r Simion was elected to the 
abbot’s chair and began the present minster. But we are told that he 
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built the choir and tran- 


septs, and that the nave was 


only 





left for his successors—Abbot 
Robert, who obtained the con- 
sent of Pope and King to erect 
Elv into a bishopric, and Rishop 
Hervey, who thus obtained epis- 
copal rank. The grear monasti 
stablisnment continued, and at 
the head ot the monks was the 
Prior whose special doorway this 
was. It opened on to the cloisters 
on the south side of the nave 
ind about halfway down, the 
monks’ door, a much larger 
though not a finer example of 
Norman work, lying east of it 
where the nave joined the tran 
sept. At the Dissolution the 
Prior was replaced bv a Dean, 
and thus to-day the Deanery is 
the old Prior’s lodging trans- 
formed, and its garden occupies 
the site of the cloisters, so that 
the beautiful Prior’s door stands 
within it and is the most delightful 
irchitectural incident of an en- 
closure which buildings, trees 
ind flowers combine to make an 
earthly Paradise.—M. A. 


ONE-HORNED STAG 


[To tue Eptror 





Sir,—I enclose a_ photograph 
of a one-horned stag killed on ONE HORN WITHOUT POINTS 
Tuesday, October oth, by 


Captain Amory’s Staghounds near Spurway Mill on the Iron Mill Strea 
after a good run from the meet at Worlington. The stag was a very old o 


at least fifteen vears) and was very grey in the face. No one appears 
have known of its existence, not even the ex-harbourer (Miller) or the preset 
harbourer (E. Lang). One-horned stags are tairly common on Exmoor, b 
the antler always has points, +.c., it is branched ; in this particular instance 


stag had only the one long upright tine, nearly two feet long and no vestige 


any other points. The knob or portion on which the antler grows was alny 
absent on the right or hornless side. Those who have followed stag-hunti: 
all their lives tell me they know of no other case of a stag having only 
upright (unbranched), and Captain Amory is keeping the head as an uniq 
curiosity.—H. E. Hatr 


\ CURIOUS MALFORMATION. 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Through the kindness of Mr A. H. Straker, I am_ enabled 
send you a photograph of one of the most curiously malformed sta 


heads which have ever come to my _ notice. Malformed heads, 
a rule, carry their twisted horns irregular in growth. This stag, tl 


far from normal 
in his horn 
zrowth, has pro- 
duced strong, 
rough horns, 
good brows and, 
despite its 
curious shape, a 
very symmetrical 
head. Mr. 
Straker writes 
as follows : “ This 
stax was first 
seen eight vears 
ago and was 
looked on as 
‘vermin’ to be 
shot on sight anv- 
where, but he 
generally stuck 
either to a sane- 
tuary or between 
the winds, and 
was alwavs in 
the best ot 
company, which 
saved him many 
times He was 
not a good-bodied 
stag, under 
fifteen stone.’ 
The skull 1s 
quite normal and 
his measurements 
were as follows 

Length 28in 

beam 4j}in., 
widest span 
inside 6jin., tip 
to tip 7in. 

FRANK WAL- 
LACE. AN UNU 
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